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READERS WRITE 





Ugly but True 

Your editorial, “An Ugly World,” in the 
issue of August 28th, strikes me as very 
sad and yet very truthful. Since radical 
changes seem to be in style nowadays, I 
would suggest these few as tending to 
ease, if not remedy the situation: Change 
cutthroat competition to mutual coopera- 
tion; respect the other fellow’s feelings 
and respect yourself; condemn or ignore 
such utterances as “Principles are the im- 
pediments of small men.” Big shots could 
stand some principles. 

Maurice Naparstek 
Lowell, Mass. 

... “An Ugly World” is not only true, 
but it is an editorial that exposes the un- 
justness which arises from greed, oppres- 
sion, ignorance and deceit . . . There is 
nothing more harmful than ignorance, and 
today we are living under the greatest 
cloud of ignorance ever known ... 

Charles Arm 
Minong, Wis. 


Bibles, Boomerangs, Blue Laws 

I notice in your issue of August 28th 
that you are in need of another lambasting 
because of your articles on “Bible Boom- 
erang” and “Blue Laws.” They are slaps 
at religion and the proper use of the Sab- 
bath. You seem to make light of Governor 
Rivers of Georgia in his desire to give 
800,000 free Bibles to public school chil- 
dren, That was the finest proposition 
anyone could have made. If at any time 
in the history of the United States there 
is need for the Bible and its teachings, it 
is today. You mention the south as being 
stringent in regard to its laws about the 
Lord’s day, to which I add, “All honor to 
the south.” 

James D. Kennedy 

Farmington, N. M. 


(PATHFINDER deserves no lambasting. It merely 
reported that Governor Rivers had been criticized by 
many Georgians, including clergymen.—Ed.] 


Christianity and Communism 

In common with Dr. Thornwell Jacobs, 
president of Oglethorpe University, the 
writer has always been mystified that 
church groups have evidently been unable 
to perceive the incongruity of their oppo- 
sition to Communism (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 28). Apparently, it has never oc- 
curred to them that Communism is merely 
an instrument for the practical applica- 
tion of Christianity. 

Unfortunately, Christianity does not 


~ make any provision for applying its pre- 


cepts in a practical way. It merely lays 
down the rules and hopes to achieve its 
ends through appeal to conscience. Near- 
ly 2,000 years of failure have demon- 
strated the impracticability of this pro- 
cedure, however, to say nothing of older 
and newer religious concepts. In a prac- 
tical world, practical measures must be 
the rule. 
H. Mills 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Macaulays and Mandates 

In regard to “Macaulays in Congress?” 
your editorial in the August 28th issue, the 
argument can be reduced to the ballot box. 
You seem to have the same view as Mr. 
Roosevelt, that because he received a ma- 
jority of votes, he got a mandate to ask 
for anything and everything he wants— 
constitutional or not. The majority of 
votes was nothing of the sort. Our nation 





grew great and powerful under the Con- 
stitution, under our form of three inde- 
pendent branches of government—legis- 
lative, executive and judicial. 

John Gaskill 
Freeport, N. Y. 


[PATHFINDER 
charges. It that 
” or the of absolute majority rule 
was a subject for debate. The edito limited itself 
to the politi aspects the case.—Ed.] 


In view of what is now happening in 
our political life, the average man is ask- 
ing: “Who are the sovereigns of the 
United States?” It seems that the Ad- 
ministration considers that a large vote 
for the President transfers all powers and 
privileges to the executive, whose slightest 
wish is to be stamped “O. K.” and trans- 
ferred into government policy without 
any reference to the desires or wishes of 
the other two branches of the government. 
No majority, however great, given to a 
candidate for President, could endow him 
with unconstitutional legislative or judi- 
cial power. The most healthy sign we 
have in this country at present is the as- 
sertion by Congress of a little independ- 
ence. 


(Rev.) C. A. Budd 


* * 


Olivet, Kans. 


... There was never a more obvious 
fact than one stated by the President in 
one of his “fireside chats” that his whole 
effort is to “unpack” the Supreme Court 
in the interests of the common people of 
the country. If the Court is not thorough- 
ly reformed in some of its personnel and 
in many of its decisions, it will be neces- 
sary to re-elect Mr. Roosevelt for a third 
term with a Congress which will assist 
him in bringing about sane progress in 
the interest of the common people. 

W. L. Walton 
Grafton, N. Dak. 


Farm Problem 

In your editorial headed “Farm Prob- 
lem” in the issue of August 21, you say 
that the “solution must come through 
some sensible overhauling of our agri- 
cultural system.” This is not a question 
of economics, but of human rights. All 
Americans have not only an equal right 
to life, but to lives that are equally free. 

This freedom of the individual must 
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come from “ 
the land, the crops, the labor and ; 
incentive to produce crops. The lan 
should be parcelled out in one-fam)) 
farms, thus parcelling surpluses into <,. 
changeable units, consumable by thei; 
owner-producers. 

Lincoln Brad: 


Redding, Cal. 


“Mock War” 

Picture the fat and fortyish captai 
the officers reserve corps, on a lazy 
off, pipe held loosely, reading the Aue v:: 
28th issue of PATHFINDER, as he sit; i, 
the armchair. The cat is on the ar: 
the chair, gently purring, the dog is cur | 
up at his feet. His eye lights with int: 
as he sees the heading on page 6, “Moc} 
War.” All is serene as he makes his 
down the first column, and starts 
second. 

All at once, as if stung, he jumps i 
air, comes down on the dog, with a 
of anguish from both man and beast. 
cat leaps for the piano, barely ma! 
sanctuary by upsetting a vase, and 
pipe lies smouldering on the rug. H« 
just read the following: 

“Semi-automatic rifles replace the fim: 
honored single shot guns of the infantry.” 

Can’t you see the infantry lying out i: 
the malaria swamp, behind their blind 
waiting for the enemy aircraft to com: 
duckshot distance? 

Shot guns are bad enough, but why pic! 
on single shot guns? Does the wri 
mean single-barreled pump guns, holding 
several shells, perchance? They are |! 
only shot guns ever issued to troops si: 
97, I think, and then only for guard du 

I will beg forgiveness of the wife for 
burnt rug, try to pacify the cat, and 
already excused by the dog. But WH4,' 
did that line refer to? 

E. D. Coo! 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


{If Captain Cooke will sit down again in hi: 
chair, relight his pipe and reflect, he may cor 
that PATHFINDER referred, not to shotgun 
to “single-shot guns.” Omission of the nec 
hyphen was probably what disturbed the trang 
of the Cooke household.—Ed.] 


More about Machines 
I was interested in your articl 

“Technology” in the issue of August 

. . . But in all of the study of the Nati 
Resources Committee’s report, I ! 
found no suggestion of a remedy or « 
trol ... The committee did suggest 
word which may be a straw which a si 
ing civilization may grasp. It pointed out 
the increased use of cooperatives might 
enable the small farmer to compete wit! 
the big one. Here is one word which may 
save us—cooperation. Produce the n« 
sities of life for use, and not for pr 
When this is done, the more machiner) 
we have, the more life and joy there wil! 
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; »ACK in the jittery days just after 
Lock ) the war, a college president had 
n ideas He was Dr. Harry Augustus 
Garfield, son of the 20th President of 
United States and head of Wil- 
is College in Williamstown, Mass. 
iefly, his idea was this: 
Leaders of the modern world in all 
ds must spend their time planning 
d doing. Politicians and industrial- 
pressed always for action, lack 
ime- opportunity for reflective thinking. 
try.’ his lack may be responsible for much 


ul the world’s trouble. A gathering of 
_ iined, reflective minds in a peaceful 
- tmosphere might, by the mere ex- 
y ange of ideas, produce sane, undis- 
rritet orted views of immense importance 
Iding to society. 
e tl Dr. Garfield’s thought was father to 
Sil reality. In 1921, with the founding 
du of the Williamstown Institute of Poli- 
2. es, internationally known religious 
. ders, journalists and educators 
n sathered on the elm-shaded Williams 
as unpus to discuss the world’s prob- 
is. Each fall until 1932, the Institute 
‘ { Politics made its substantial con- 
—— bution to American thought. 
ce INNOVATION: As time progressed, 


»wever, and the sick world seemed 
smehow to survive, the Institute lost 
ney. Some criticized it sharply 
le 1 wandering away from practical 
' bjects into the realm of the theo- 
‘ tical and abstract. In 1932, the proj- 
t was abandoned, 
Two years ago, the Institute was re- 
ed under a new name and with new 
ims, Americans were becoming more 


nd more absorbed with their own 
roblems, and it occurred to some of 
them that Dr. Garfield’s idea might 
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SYMPOSIUM— 


Americans Weigh the Meaning of Propaganda 


apply to one nation as well as to 
many. As the Institute of Human Re- 
lations, the Williamstown conference 
narrowed its field from the world to 
the nation and resumed work. 

New sponsor of the new Institute 
was the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, a group of religious 
leaders organized in 1928 to “analyze, 
moderate and finally eliminate inter- 
group prejudices .. .” 

The first biennial meeting of the 
Institute under the National Confer- 
ence in 1935 devoted its time to “mu- 
tual understanding among the cultural 
groups in America.” Last week, with 
the end of the second meeting, America 
received a fresh set of ideas on “Public 
Opinion in a Democracy.” 

ORGANIZATION: To cover this 
broad topic, the Institute adopted a 
comprehensive program and assembled 
an impressive array of “thoughtful 
Americans.” The press, the radio, the 
movies, the church and the school, as 
the principal mediums that form pub- 
lic opinion, were each alloted a place 
on the calendar. Room was made also 
for politics, labor relations and peace. 

Acting head of the symposium was 
Everett Ross Clinchy, a 41-year-old 
New Jersey Presbyterian minister who 
has been a director of the National 
Conference since its birth. The three 
co-chairmen of the National Confer- 
ence were Newton D. Baker, Protes- 
tant, Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes of Co- 
lumbia University, Roman Catholic, 
and Roger Williams Straus, Jew. The 
gathering was made up of 750 dele- 
gates from 30 states. 

KEYNOTE: Starting off the sym- 
posium were a letter from President 
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Co-Chairmen of the Conference Were Straus, Baker and Hayes, Left to Right 
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Roosevelt damning “small minorities 
... seeking ... to thwart the will of 
the majority” and a provocative key- 
note speech by Thomas V. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Chicago philosophy pro- 
fessor. 

In a militant, almost pugnacious, de- 
fence of democracy as “a way to per- 
fection,’ Smith thus described the 
“enemies within the gates”: 

“Demagogue, plutogogue and theo- 
gogue are a fearful trinity constitut- 
ing the very diabolus of democracy. 
Demagogue all know as the personage 
who mistakes the empty echo of his 
own cadences for the very heartbeats 


of humanity ... Plutgogogue is the 
voice of the wealthy... You will 


hear his soft-spoken message in the 
columns of our sophisticated Walter 
Lippmanns and our unctuous Glenn 
Franks ... Now comes theogogue. In 
the Bible belt he is a personage pomp- 
ous with pretense of some private and 
superior access to diety .. .” 

The great weapon of the “small mi- 
norities” and the “fearful trinity,” key- 
noters pointed out, was propaganda. 
Settling down to debate, the confer- 
ence leaders chalked off two broad 
categories of propaganda —“institu- 
tional”, as in church and school, and 
“popular”, as in films, radio and press. 

INSTITUTIONAL: With Smith’s in- 
clusion of the “theogogue” among de- 
mocracy’s enemies, the Williamstown 
conference recognized the church as 
a powerful propaganda force in the 
United States, where approximately 
64,000,000 persons formally profess 
some faith and 31,000,000 attend serv- 
ices every week, Into the ears of this 
great group, clerics in all sections fre- 
quently pour opinions about politics, 
labor relations and civic morals, 

Church propaganda is particularly 
potent because it seems to hold the au- 
thority of religious faith, When a 
preacher champions one side of a po- 
litical argument, although he may not 
be speaking for his church, most of his 
hearers inevitably link his secular 
views with his spiritual beliefs. There- 
fore, if the cleric’s political activity is 
criticized or attacked, his co-religion- 
ists immediately resent the attack as 
a blow at their creed. 

Recognizing this danger, Smith ask- 
ed “persons of diverse sects to have 
a standard by which to judge religious 
people without in any sense passing 
judgment upon their religion.” Thus, 
he said, Catholics might reasonably 
condemn prohibition, “which Protes- 
tants put over,” without judging Prot- 
estantism; Protestants might object to 
“monopoly in the management of the 
public school system by Catholics” 
without religious bigotry; and both 
Catholics and Protestants might pro- 
test “Jewish vulgarization of taste in 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: Storms 


In a lee of tiny Rhode Island’s tinier 
Block Island, the Presidential yacht 
Potomac and convoy ships rocked and 
tossed one night last week as a roar- 
ing electrical storm whipped up the 
waters. Such shipmates of President 
Roosevelt as WPA _ Administrator 
Harry Hopkins and Basil O’Connor, 
the President’s former law partner, 
could scarcely have failed to notice 
an apt analogy: Nature-made storms 
of wind and lightning darted about 
the ship; man-made storms of words 
and threats followed the President 
even on a fishing and pleasure trip. 

Rolling up louder than thunder out 
of China were the protests of Ameri- 
can residents. At a press conference, 
the President, characterizing the Ori- 
ental warfare as an “awful mess,” had 
repeated a warning that all 8,000 
Americans in China should exercise 
common sense and leave, or remain at 
their own risk. 

Americans in China were stunned. 
Appeals and strong language were di- 
rected at the President. Demands were 
made that armed United States forces 
protect American lives and property. 
Anti-New Deal columnists snapped 
that the President was inaugurating a 
dangerous precedent, that almost any 
country would conclude that America 
would no longer protect its nationals 
abroad. However, the President made 
no move to decrease the U. S. forces 
in the war zone and it was not gen- 
erally believed that he intended to 
withdraw all protection for American 
lives and property. 

Nearer to home, the President ran 
into a gale set going by John L. Lewis 
when the C.1O. leader condemned 
Roosevelt for maintaining a neutral 
stand between employer and employee 
(see col. 2). Not intended as an 
answer to Lewis—the remarks having 
been prepared several days before the 
Lewis speech—a Labor Day statement 





by the President nevertheless contain- 
ed a restatement of his previous atti- 
tude. On both employer and employee, 
he placed blame for the labor vio- 
lences of the last eight months and 
added that strikes must give way to 
conferences as a means of settling dis- 
putes. 

On the political front appeared noth- 
ing more foreboding than threatening 
clouds. Senator Edward R. Burke, 
Nebraska Democrat, severed whatever 
thin strand might still have bound him 
to the President by advocating that 
Vice President Garner lead a conserv- 
ative party faction in the 1940 elec- 
tions. Equally rebellious Democratic 
Senator Rush Holt of West Virginia 
and Senator William E, Borah, Idaho 
Republican, announced that they were 
considering introducing resolutions 
into Congress to oppose any attempt 
by Roosevelt to seek a third term, 

Publicly expected but not admitted 
by the President until last week were 
these two items: (1) he had lost his 
best labor mediator in accepting the 
resignation of Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Edward F, McGrady (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 11); (2) he was plan- 
ning a trip through the west, purely 
for non-political purposes, although 
it was possible that he “might say a 
few words.” 


Labor’s Day 


Fifty-five years ago, a New Jersey 
carpenter named Peter J. McGuire sug- 
gested setting aside the first Monday 
of every September as a holiday dedi- 
cated to the country’s workers. Last 
week, for the 50th consecutive year, 
American labor had its day. 

Labor Day inventories proved that 
1937 had been labor’s year. More 
than 7,000,000 workers were carrying 
union cards, representing the greatest 
army ever enrolled under organized 
labor’s banner. Union members hod 
more than doubled since 1936. Giant 
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Shipmates During a Storm Last Week: Hopkins, O’Connor and the President 
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mass production industries like st: 
textiles and autos, traditionally a; 
union, had signed union contract 

The man and the force chiefl) 
sponsible for the wildfire advan 
unionism the past year—John 
Lewis and the C, I. O.—were als¢ 
sponsible for the widest breach 
opened in organized labor’s r 
On Labor Day, 1937, American \ 
ers found themselves divided 
seemingly stronger than ever bh: 
On this paradox, these were son 
the Labor Day reflections: 

Lewis: To husky, hirsute Joh 
Lewis, labor’s 1937 triumphs wer: 
casion for warnings to those h 
gards as labor’s foes. In an emot 
al, adjective-studded radio talk { 
Washington, D. C., he flayed 
puppet” Governor Martin L. Dave 
Ohio for crushing the Little 5S 
strike and Mayor Edward J. Kell) 
Chicago, whose “police force was 
cessful in killing 10 strikers” 
Memorial Day. In a stinging reb 
obviously aimed at President Ro 
velt (whom he did not mention 
name), Lewis averred: 

“Tt ill behooves one who has supped 
at labor’s table and who has bh: 
sheltered in labor’s house to « 
with equal fervor and fine impartia 
both labor and its adversaries . . 

Preceding this castigation of 
President’s “a plague on both y: 
houses” remark last June, Lewis 
the first time announced the C, I. ¢ 
membership—3,718,000—and went 
to suggest a united farm-labor fr 
next year. Ridiculing charges that | 
C. I. O. encourages Communism, ! 
pointed out that any union pr‘ 
poses the capitalistic wage sys 
which Communists seek to end. 

Green: In Dallas, Tex., presid 
William Green of the A. F. of L. 
peated his charges that the C. I. 
“harbors Communism” and invit« 
“Fascist dictatorship.” Green scof! 
at C. I. O. membership as “m: 
paper”; repeated his invitation to | 
rebel unions to “return without « 
ditions”; and predicted the Fed 
tion would disavow political partis 
ship at its convention next month 

Perkins: From her more detac! 
standpoint, Secretary of Labor F: 
ces Perkins found Labor Day a | 
for rejoicing. She said that A: 
ican workers had made “tremend 
advances” in the past year and cla 
ed that 8,800,000 non-agricultu 
laborers had gone back to work si! 
1933. Her chief concern was ti 
“menace and terror to thousands 
family breadwinners” likely to |: 
their jobs after they were 45. 

For the National Labor Relati« 
Board, Labor Day week meant 0! 
more hard work. Among its 
tivities were these: 

@ On word that the A. F. of L. 
would take the case to the Supreme 
Court, board attorneys prepared ‘0 
defend the recent “voiding” of a Fed- 
eration contract signed by the N2:- 


tional Electric Products Corporatio 
of Ambridge, Pa. A Federal court had 
ordered the company to enforce the 
A. F. of L. contract. Directly contrary 
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to the court, the N. L. R. B. had order- 
ed the company to void the contract 
the ground that wishes of em- 
ployees favoring the C. I. O. had been 
ionored. As both sides prepared for 
legal battle, the company, caught 
between fires, marked time with no 
yatract at all, 
Starting hearings of charges against 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
\_L.R.B. examiners in Franklin Boro, 
Pa,. heard a Bethlehem employee des- 
be a banquet given by the corpora- 
n for its workers, who were paid to 
nd. The board indicated it would 
investigate the activities of Mayor 
Daniel A. Shields of Johnstown, Pa., 
during the recent Bethlehem strike. 





Greenbelt Completed 


‘o years of work and argument 
marked last week with the work 
ied and the argument seemingly 
beginning. Signaling the comple- 
tion of the Federal government’s new 
$14,000,000 low-cost housing project 
+ Greenbelt, Md., were 885 families 
who stood ready to move into the 
planned suburb, America’s first at- 
t ‘t to operate a complete town 
without profit. 

\ll but 16 of the 574 units are two- 
tory dwellings. The average rent 
will be $31.23 monthly. It is estimated 
that the average family will also pay 
$1.21 monthly for water and $3.18 for 
electricity which will be used for 
cooking and refrigeration as well as 
lighting. Besides a high school and 
srade school, amusement centers and 
recreation grounds, the town has a 
2 re lake suitable for boating and 
swimming. 

lypieal of the disfavor with which 

‘ groups have regarded Greenbelt 
ince it was conceived in 1935 by Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, former head of the 
Resettlement Administration,+ are the 
riticisms of its construction. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, Virginia 
Democrat, has declared that “never in 

history of this country or any 
ther country has there been such a 

ful and deliberate waste of public 
money.” Adding their voices to Byrd’s 
last week were other New Deal critics 
who declared that the rent would be 
the equivalent of less than .5 per cent 
innual interest on the $14,000,000 in- 
vesitment. Still others have condemned 
the equipment and the space planning 
of the project which, some Republican 
nvestigators concluded, would permit 
no Greenbelt tenant to have more than 
four children. 

he strident chorus of opposition 
became no softer last week when ar- 
rangements were completed to have 
the town’s various shops and busines- 
‘es run on a non-profit basis by the 
Consumer Distribution Corporation. 
The corporation was made possible by 


ell the ReseSupent Administration 
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Filene Aided Greenbelt with $1,000,000 


Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant 
and philanthropist, who capitalized it 
last year with a gift of $1,000,000. 
To other big businessmen, Filene has 
always been a source of suspicion. An 
ardent New Dealer, a believer in high- 
er wages and a shorter work-week, 
his association with the work was 
sufficient to damn the project in the 
eyes of many conservatives. 

Under the C.D.C.’s direction, a sub- 
sidiary consumer-cooperative has been 
set up in Greenbelt to run the town’s 
business enterprises. Through stock 
purchases this subsidiary will grad- 
ually pass into control of inhabitants, 
all of whom have been chosen from the 
$1,000 to $2,000-a-year income class. 

—_—_—_———_ 


Air Show 


Whether rocketing fragile racing 
planes around pylons at a few hun- 
dred miles an hour really contributes 
to aircraft development is a hotly de- 
bated subject among airmen, Regard- 
less of their engineering value, how- 
ever, air races continue to flourish 
simply because they can thrill earth- 
bound humans to the hair-roots, 

Last week in the magnificent new 
$10,000,000 airdrome at Cleveland, 
Ohio, the 10th annual National Air 
Races kept thousands of spectators in 
a constant dither of excitement for 
four days. The 1937 show was re- 
plete with parachute jumps, graceful 
formation maneuvers, aerial acrobat- 
ics and even clowning in the clouds. 
But, as always, what really drew the 
crowds was the races. 

The two highlights of this year’s 
circus were the Thompson Trophy 
race, Kentucky Derby of the air, and 
the Bendix Transcontinental dash from 
Burbank, Cal., via Cleveland to New 
York City. The 85,000 spectators of 
the Thompson contest, which offers 
$25,000 in prizes, saw one of the 
closest finishes ever flown. Skidding 
daringly around the four pylons set 
almost in a perfect square and roaring 
headlong down the straightaways, S. 
J. Wittman of Oshkosh, Wis., kept his 

















home-built red racer out in front for 
18 of the 20 10-mile laps, only to fall 


back and finish fifth when he was 
blinded by engine oil. Then Col. 
Roscoe Turner, leading American 


speed ace, spurted forward but missed 
a pylon in the sun’s glare and ended 
third after cutting baek to retake the 
turn. After that, Earl Ortman of Los 
Angeles, Cal., looked a sure winner. 
But from high above the other planes, 
unnoticed by the spectators, 28-year- 
old Rudy Kling of Lemont, LIL, nosed 
across the finish in a roaring power 
dive to snatch first place by a length. 

Kling himself did not realize what 
had happened, for he had hardly set 
down his craft before he asked, “What 
position did I finish in?” 

“Hell, boy!” shouted a delirious me- 
chanic, “you won!” 

His Garrison finish brought 
lanky garage mechanic $9,000. 
average time for the 
256.9 miles an hour. 
aged 256.8. 

Of seven starters in the Bendix 
cross-country dash, only one went on 
to New York. Frank W. Fuller, San 
Francisco businessman, covered the 
continent in nine hours, 44 minutes 
and 43 seconds to collect $13,000. His 
time bettered Col. Turner’s former 
Bendix race record by 18 minutes and 
eight seconds. Five of Fuller’s com- 
petitors quit after reaching Cleveland 
and another was forced down at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The U. S. Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps all were represented at the 
show and contributed daily exhibi- 
tions of bombing tactics and formation 
flights between races. Popular with 
the crowd was a troupe of Army 
stunters known as the “Skylarks” 
which performed in formation most of 
the acrobatics generally done only by 
single stunt planes (see cover). 

The 1937 races did not fail to take 
their toll of life. Just before the 
show opened, pilot Lee Miles was 
dashed to death in a test flight when 
the wings of his monoplane ripped off 
as he took a pylon. Four ’chute jump- 
ers_were injured, two seriously. Most 
heart-stopping crash of all was that 
of the German stunter Count Otto 
Hagenburg, who struck the ground 
while flying upside down at 125 miles 
an hour barely two feet off the turf. 
The German emerged with slight scalp 
wounds and “minor shock.” 


53-Year-Old Fire 


A town lies hidden beneath a cloud 
of fumes which cling to a barren val- 
ley. A steady stream of smoke and 
vapors rises from apparently bottom- 
less fissures in nearby hills. At night, 
flames illuminate the surrounding 
countryside. This might be Pompeii 
on the slopes of Italy’s active volcano, 
Mount Vesuvius. Instead, it is New 
Straitsville, Ohio, where the world’s 
greatest coal-mine fire has raged un- 
checked for 53 years. Progressing two 
feet a day, the fire has already de- 
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stroyed about $50,000,000 worth of coal. 

Last week, many eyes were focused 
on this town. There, the fire was 
aproaching one of three non-inflam- 
mable barriers erected by WPA work- 
ers. Upon these barriers depends the 
safety of southwestern Ohio’s billlion- 
dollar coal fields which provide one- 
tenth of the nation’s coal and which 
are the main sources of supply for 
Canada and the northwestern United 
States, 

In 1884, striking coal miners poured 
oil on loaded mine cars, fired the coal 
and sent the cars into five different 
shafts. Ventilation channels, reaching 
down into the shafts, provided the 
drafts necessary to send the fire out 
of control almost immediately. 

In the years that followed, acres of 
farm lands and woods were destroyed 
by the spreading fire. Homes had to 
be abandoned. A church and a school 
were saved only after the smoulder- 
ing coal beneath the foundations was 
removed by rapid digging. Cattle and 
horses disappeared into fissures which 
opened suddenly, and roads caved in 
repeatedly. 

Although the fire destroyed nearly 
$1,000,000 worth of coal a year, none 
of the miners who started the fire was 
ever arrested. Detectives worked for 
years on the case, mine owners offered 
fat rewards but never did they receive 
the name of one guilty person.t 

Efforts to stem the spread of the 
fire were equally fruitless. Once, 
when a cement wall was sunk into 
the earth, the intense heat cracked 
the concrete and the flames passed 
through. Again, when a stream was 
diverted and water poured down a 
shaft, the gases forced up by the 
water spewing against the live coals 
only made the fire spread more rapid- 
ly above the water line. It was final- 
ly concluded that the fire could not be 
extinguished, only checked. Then, 
about a year ago, government engi- 
neers tried a new method—filling 
trenches and tunnels with mud, clay 
and other non-inflammable materials. 
Federal and State governments shared 
the $350,000 expense of employing 300 
WPA workers to construct three 
barriers. 

Engineers were confident last week 
that the barriers would check the 
spreading flames. However, they said 
that it would be 150 to 200 years be- 
fore the fire would burn itself out in 
the area in which it has been confined. 


Merry Manville 


New York City job-hunters, squint- 
ing carefully through the tiny agate 
type of want-ad sections in Manhattan 
evening papers last fortnight, were 
astonished to find an entire page bear- 
ing this announcement in huge type: 


+ The mystery was almost solved in 1895 when a 
mob prepared to lynch a miner who had killed two 
persons. Seeking to avenge himself on his captors, 
the miner shouted at the mob that he would divulge 
the names of those who had started the famous fire. 
"I know who ran those burning coal cars into the 
mine,”’ he screamed. ‘The men were——’’ But he 
never finished the sentence. The noose was yanked 
tight around his neck. 
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Tommy Said the Laugh’s on Marcelle 


“WANTED ... AN ATTORNEY— 
Tommy Manville, Box 1002, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.” 

Those job-hunters who read the 
news columns as well as the want-ads 
soon discovered the meaning of the 
bizarre advertisement, Thomas Frank- 
lin Manville, Jr., America’s most out- 
landish playboy millionaire, was suf- 
fering another outbreak of his recur- 
rent marital troubles. The 43-year-old 
asbestos heir seemed determined to 
enjoy the impending crack-up of his 
fourth marriage to the full. 

Tommy Manville first started to 
make news at the age of 17, when he 
married Florence Huber, a Follies girl, 
and was promptly disinherited by his 
father. In 1922, after 10 years of con- 
tinual bickering, Tommy was divorced. 

Three years later, he regained his 
father’s favor by marrying demure 
little Lois McCoin, a secretary, of 
whom the elder Manville thoroughly 
approved. Tommy was just in time. 
Shortly after the second marriage, 
Manville, Sr., died, leaving his son an 
estimated $10,000,000. 

From that time on, Manville became 
the despair of moralists and the de- 
light of city editors. Lois left the 
Manville household shortly after the 
funeral. She was followed in 1931 by 
Avonne Taylor, another Follies 
beauty, who lasted 34 days before de- 
ciding to get a divorce. Tommy said 
she was “too highbrow.” Wife num- 
ber four, Marcelle Edwards or “Miss 
Broadway of 1931,” took her vows in 
1933. Since then, the two have alter- 
nated between kisses and curses as 
publicly as possible. 

In between marriages, Tommy 
amuses himself with his favorite play- 
mates—girls. At his New Rochelle 
estate, “Bon Repos,” he entertains 
them lavishly by the score. Anything 
but news-shy, the grey-haired, grin- 
ning marriage veteran talks willingly 
to reporters about his penchant for 
blondes, poses happily in almost any 
posture. There are few pictures of 
him without a female companion, 
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Manville’s most recent escapade 
typical. About to be sued for div: 
by Marcelle, he decided he neede: 
lawyer “born in April under the ; 
of the bull.” So he took $10,000 w 
of ads in New York papers, then hi 
an attorney casually recommende: 

a friend. Learning that his cur: 
wife was considering having 
wealth (now estimated by himse! 
$3,600,000) conserved on the gro 
that Manville was not fit to hand) 
he promptly had himself examined 
alienists and pronounced sane. 
reporters, he joyously exclain 
“Sure [’'m nuts—nuts about blon« 
I’ve got 1,000 of ’em, but Marcell thin! 
I've only got 100. That’s a laugh on 
her.” 








AMERICANA 


Help! Up to the home of Mrs. Gex 
S. Garvin in Cranston, R. L, race: 
firemen with ladders, axes and « 
tinguishers. Where, they asked \): 
Garvin who had turned in the ala: 
was the fire? She told them it 
only a little fire she wanted put o 
She explained that the pilot light « 
her gas stove just wouldn’t turn of) 
and could they please do it? 
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Legacies: In Kennett Square, | 
Mrs. Stella H. Tingley left a will c 
taining these bequests: $300 each 
the “ice man” and “milkman”; $1 
to the “laundry man” and $50 to “t 
new grocery boy.” It was up to 
court to identify them. 


* * * 


Unhitched: From Christmas | 
when they were married after m: 
ing in a Texas trailer camp, until | 
week Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hahn w: 
on a trailer honeymoon. Then, « 
night near Revere, Mass., Hahn 
hitched the auto from the trailer : 
drove away to leave Mrs. Hahn, 55. 
the first “trailer widow” in 
country. 

Invitation: At a hotel banque! 
Columbia, S, C., Mayor L. B. Ow: 
told a group of visitors: “If you sc 
anything you want and can’t find 
somebody to give it to you, then jus! 
take it.” When he left the banquet, 
Mayor Owens found his hat was 
missing. 

Economy: Cutting the tax budze! 
right and left, Cameron County com- 
missioners of Brownsville, Tex., were 
pleased with the economies they had 
made until they discovered they had 
eliminated the funds from which their 
own salaries were paid. 


* . * 


The Winnah! Alvin J. Ostrow, ©! 


years old, of Omaha, Neb., won a ¢!- 


vorce on the ground that whenever | 
had a dispute with his wife, she ma: 
him go down to the cellar and fig 
it out with her with boxing gloves. 


been 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





“Piracy” off Spain 


Swish! Within a few feet of His 
Britannic Majesty’s destroyer Havock, 
steaming off Cape Antonio, Spain, the 
water churned into a white spout. 
Submarine torpedo! Tumbling out of 
their bunks, the Havock’s crew set off 
seven depth bombs. Soon large patches 
of oil—the submarine’s “blood”— 
spread over the sea’s surface. 

By the time the British destroyers 
Hyperion, Hasty, Hereward and 
Hardy had arrived, it seemed fairly 
certain that the mysterious night mar- 

der who flouted international law 
by attacking a neutral ship without 
warning would never rise again. But 
the torpedo aimed at the Havock had 

iched off a secret, undeclared war 
st week in the Mediterranean. 

Britain and France were warring 

llies. Their enemy was an anonymous 
rate who preyed on neutral shipping 

om Gibraltar to the Dardanelles, and 
ho usually struck by night at mer- 
hantmen with cargoes destined for 
the Spanish Loyalist Government. To 
oin her 78 men-of-war in the Medi- 
rranean, Britain dispatched four ad- 
ditional destroyers. They had orders 
to counter-fire on any submarine that 

lested Britain’s vital Mediterranean 


commerce, The French air force had 
similar orders. 
\s the British Cabinet sat down 


next day to discuss the Havock affair 
—18th outrage within a month on 
itral shipping—Foreign Secretary 
thony Eden was handed a telegram. 
British tanker Woodford, carry- 
10,000 tons of crude oil for Valen- 
ind 15,000 American cigarettes for 
\merican volunteers in the Loyalist 
es, had been sunk off the east Span- 
coast by a submarine which flew 
flag and approached boldly on the 
rface, As the Cabinet meeting closed, 
Eden had another telegram. A Soviet 
ship, the Blagoyev, had been sunk in 
Greek waters. 


By the rules of “civilized warfare,” 


———_________________ 


International 


Eden Received Shocking Telegrams 





adopted 15 years ago at the Washing- 
ton Naval Conference, a merchant 
vessel must be ordered to submit to 
searcl®before it can be seized; it may 
be attacked only if it resists search; 
and it may not be destroyed until the 
crew and passengers are safe. All of 
these rules had been violated by the 
mysterious Mediterranean pirate. 
Egged on by France, Britain decided 
to call a conference. 

Immediately the delicate question 
arose: whom to invite? France, who 
held Italy responsible for the piracies, 
wanted to limit the list to France, 
Britain, Greece, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. Britain insisted on adding Italy 
and Germany. France countered by 
claiming that if Germany was a Medi- 
lerranean power, so was Russia. The 
final list of 12 included all the Black 


Sea countries, and even Egypt and 
Albania. Nyon, a Swiss hamlet on 


Lake Geneva, was chosen as the site of 
the conference, 

A few hours before Count Ciano, 
Italian Foreign Minister, received the 
conference bid, he had a note from 
Russia. It claimed “unimpeachable 
evidence” that an Italian submarine 
had topedoed and sunk two Russian 
steamers. It demanded indemnity. 
Apoplectic with -outraged innocence, 
Ciano rejected in full the Soviet de- 
mands and hinted that Italy would not 
attend the Nyon conference. 

Seeing their conference sabotaged 
before it was begun, Britain and 
France announced they would meet at 
Nyon with or without Italy. 

Britain’s attitude was complicated 
by these factors: (1) The Far Eastern 
war prevented all British warships 
from concentrating in the Mediter- 
ranean; (2) Britain feared that the 
mysterious pirate, if tracked down too 
closely, would turn out to be Italy; 
(3) Britain did not want to fight any- 
one until 1939, when her rearmament 
would be complete. 

Who was the pirate power? Russia? 
Italian papers said so, but the Soviet 
was not likely to sink her own ships. 
Nor would Spanish Loyalists sink 
ships intended for their own relief. 
France and Britain? Above reproach. 
Germany? No one accused her. The 
Spanish insurgents? Possibly, though 
they were credited with five sub- 
marines at most. Torpedoes, more- 
over, are expensive, and the recent 
U-boat attacks have been marked by 
a waste the Rebels could ill afford. 

Thaj left Italy. No Italian or Ger- 
man ships had been attacked. The 
feeling in Europe was summed up by 
a Soviet cartoon of Mussolini inva nar- 
row eye mask, captioned: “A very 
well-known bandit desirous of remain- 
ing unknown.” 

Of all the suspects, Mussolini had 
the best motive. The only thing that 
can keep Loyalist Spain alive is sup- 
plies. After Il Duce’s telegram to Gen. 
Franco claiming the victory of San- 





International 


Cardinal Tomas Reflected the Pope’s Views 


tander for Italy, France threatened to 
open her border to munitions trade 
for Loyalist Spain; a trade which, up 
to now, she has not carried on to a de- 
gree comparable with that of Italy, 
Germany, and Russia, Mussolini may 
well have determined to forestall 
France, choke off sea supplies, and 
finish up the war for Franco. 

As the Mediterranean seethed with 
suspicion, two cardinals and 46 priests 
of Rebel Spain made public a 10,000- 
word letter in which they labeled the 
Loyalist cause “anti-Spanish,” “anti- 
Christian,” and  Russian-inspired; 
whereas “the Nationalist movement 
has released a current of love.” They 
justified the revolt as the only alter- 
native to “destructive Communism.” 
They also denied as “absurd” the 
Left’s accusations against the Catholic 
church in Spain: that it owned a third 


of the land and favored the upper 
classes. 
First signatory of the letter was 


Isidoro Cardinal Goma y Tomas, the 
Vatican’s envoy to Rebel Spain. Since 
Cardinal Tomas would not have acted 
contrary to the Pope’s views, it was 
regarded as evident that the church 
was on Franco’s side. 

Meanwhile, in the barren plateaus 
of Aragon, Spaniards battled at the 
northeastern town of Belchite, the 
Loyalists struggling to straighten out 
their line, the Rebels aiming their 
wedge deeper into Government terri- 
tory. Evidence of the seriousness of 
the European crisis was the fact that 
in the sequence of last week’s events 
the actual fighting of the Spanish War, 
though implacable as ever, was the 
least sensational item. 





China: Two Emperors 


Two Sons of Heaven became figures 
in China’s war last week. In a cere- 
mony at Peiping, ancient capital of the 
Chinese Manchu emperors, Mayor 
Chiang Chao-sung kotowed nine times 
before the Hall of Perfection, dedi- 
cated to the pre-Christian sage, Con- 
fucius. Pictures of the late Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, a founding father to whom 
Chinese have done most of theif bow- 
ing since the establishmest of the re- 
public 10 years ago, had been torn 
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olini was master. Out of the meet- 
ing came a partnership that was blown 
io bits a few weeks later when Nazis 
wurdered. Austria’s Chancellor and 
\Mussolini’s protege, Engelbert Doll- 


i 


LiS Ss. 

Now Rome and Berlin are partners 
sain, and Berlin is an equal. Since 
1934 Hitler has reoccupied the Rhine- 
land and rearmed Germany. This time 
he creator of Fascist Italy and the 
creator of National Socialist Ger- 
many” meet on the same plane in 
league against Soviet Russia, 

lo impress his Italian friend, Hitler 
will put the German army through 

i games on a Stage that will include 

East Prussia. As a precaution 
cainst assassins who may be tempted 
to kill two such important persons as 
Hitler and Mussolini, the exact date 
of Il Duce’s visit was not made pub- 
lic, It was to be “the second half of 
september,” after Naziism’s mammoth 
revival meeting, the Parteitag, ended. 
That meeting was opening much as 
usual last week. Boots were beating 
ut the goose step as marchers and 
vectators 1,500,000-strong poured into 
Nuremberg. On the first day of the 
Congress, Hitler’s annual proclama- 
tion was read. Its theme was famil- 

r: demand for the return of the 
Reich’s colonies; confirmation of the 

iited front with Italy and Japan in 
the anti-Communist crusade. 

On exhibit at the Parteitag was a 
‘j-foot globe spotted by _ electric 
“fires” supposedly kindled by Com- 

unism throughout the world. In 

iny countries, however, fires kindled 
Naziism seemed quite as threaten- 
Nazi misisonary zeal—the same 
if that killed Dollfuss—was respon- 
ble for a protest by Hungary last 
ek against Nazi pamphlets which 
have been urging the overthrow of 
the Hungarian Parliament. Nazi mis- 
mary zeal was also responsible for 
the Congress of Germans living 
ibroad, which closed in Stuttgart as 
ihe Parteitag opened in Nuremberg. 
lo “the 30,000,000 Germans living 
in all parts of the world” whose dele- 
gates convened at Stuttgart, Economic 
Dictator Hermann Goering’s text 
was: “You Germans abroad must re- 
member that, wherever you are, you 
represent the interests of Germany. 
The Fatherland must come first. All 
else is second.” One who has long 
viewed with misgiving the missionary 
spirit of dictatorship is William E, 
Dodd, former University of Chicago 
professor, United States Ambassador 
to Germany since 1933. Outspoken in 
his dislike of the Nazi political phi- 
losophy, Dodd’s favorite diplomatic 
chore is rebuking Germany. When 
the Nazi press last March insinuated 
that most American women were pros- 
litutes, Dodd marched into the German 
Foreign Office to deliver one of the 
most stinging reprimands in diplo- 
natic history (PATHFINDER, March 
yh? 

Last week Dodd, on vacation in 

‘Vashington, expressed the hope that 
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the United States would decline Ger- 
many’s invitation to be represented at 
Nuremberg, where Hitler was sure to 
inveigh against democracies. Dodd 
was overruled by Secretary Hull. 
Germany, with her contempt of oppos- 
ing political philosophies, would not 
be a pleasant hostess. She was, how- 


ever, too important a hostess to offend, 
Oi 


Polish Protest 


Despite crippling age, 76-year-old 
Ignace Jan Paderewski remains fa- 
mous as one of the world’s greatest 
pianists. But Poles still think of him 
fondly as one of the founders of their 
nation. 

When the modern state of Poland 
was carved out of Russian and German 
territory at the close of the World 
war, Paderewski was called from the 
ranks of liberty-loving patriots to be- 
come the republic’s first Premier. The 
country still has the boundaries which 
Paderewski accepted for it as chief 
Polish negotiator at the post-war 
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Paderewski Caused a Polish Stir 


aris conferences. But after 11 months 
of office, the pianist resigned. 

By 1928, Poland was in the palm of 
gruff Marshal Pilsudski, commander 
of the army. In 1932, he exiled Win- 
centy Witos, three times Premier and 
idol of Poland’s 20,000,000 peasants. 
On his deathbed in 1935, “Papa” Pil- 
sudski dictated decrees which made it 
impossible for the average Polish citi- 
zen to vote in national elections, 

Under the politico-military machine 
Pilsudski left behind, Poland’s rule 
tended more and more toward Fas- 
cism, but not without protest. Two 
weeks ago, disenfranchised peasants 
went on strike, refusing to buy city- 
made goods or to sell their own pro- 
duce. With three score Poles lying 
dead or injured after widespread riots, 
the peasants still had but one price 
for peace: the return of ex-Premier 
Witos. 

In his self-imposed, three-year exile 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, Paderewski 
had been host to many disgruntled 
Poles, including Witos himself. Al- 
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though he had sworn he would never 
re-enter politics, even before’ the 
Strikes he had decided it was time to 
do something. Not until last week, 
however, did news leak out that the 
virtuoso had written a circular letter 
which defended the peasants and con- 
demned the drift toward Fascism. He 
urged that democratic elections be 
held immediately, that Nazi-like con- 
centration camps be abolished, that 
Wincenty Witos be allowed to return 
to Poland. 

Polish authorities immediately sup- 
pressed editions of the single news- 
paper that had dared print Paderew- 
Ski’s letter. But privately printed 
copies of his plea were being smug- 
gled throughout Poland to fill the 
hearts of oppressed citizens with new 
hope. 





France: Summer Laws 

When the franc careened sicken- 
ingly downward last summer, peppery 
Camille Chautemps was called in to 
succeed solemn Leon Blum as Pre- 
mier of France. Simultaneously, his 
cabinet was given a three-months peri- 
od during which it might do anything 
it liked to oil the joints of France’s 
creaking economic system, without 
having to wait for parliament to meet 
late this month, 

With only a week left before the 
expiration of the emergency period, 
the French Cabinet began an argumen- 
tative series of meetings two weeks 
ago. Communists and Radical Social- 
ists (conservatives) found themselves 
able to compromise on every major 
issue, By last week, Finance Minister 
Georges Bonnet, who left his post as 
Ambassador to the United States to 
take his present job, had been able to 
squeeze out several drops of oil. One 
was a decree which prescribed that the 
French farmer should receive $1.95 
a bushel for his wheat, or more than 
any other farmer in the world. Other 
laws gave cheaper credit to impor- 
tant but needy industries. 

The biggest measure, however, was 
not the project of Bonnet, but of left- 
wing Socialists. They succeeded in 
having France’s seven railway sys- 
tems, which have piled up a $1,000,- 
000,000 deficit, turned over to a single 
company in which the government 
was to be given a majority of stock. 
Well content that this was a mild 
form of state ownership, conserva- 
tives were still happier to think that 
in time of need a single, government- 
controlled railway system could rush 
6,000,000 French soldiers to the Ger- 
man border within 48 hours. 





Nicaraguan Stamp, Anger 
Like political and geographical 
afterthoughts on the North American 
continent, six Central American “re- 
publics”—Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Panama—straggle from Mexico to the 
Panama Canal, All but Costa Rica 
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and Panama are actually tiny dicta- 
torships ruled by miniature Hitlers. 
Their histories are full of violence, 
war and revolution. 

Between two of these belligerent 
bantams, a new bout threatened last 
week. It all began with a postage 
stamp. Nicaragua issued a new air 
mail stamp which bore a map of the 
country. Along the northern frontier 
was printed “territory in dispute.” 

Honduras, located on the other side 
of that frontier, claimed that the ter- 
ritory, far from being “in dispute,” was 
a legal part of Honduras. Letters 
stamped with the offending map were 
returned by the Honduran post office. 

Nicaragua retaliated by refusing to 
recognize a Honduran stamp of 1935, 
which bore a map of Honduras with 
the border strip included. A member 
of the Nicaraguan Congress charged 
Honduras with stirring up jingoism. 

As radio stations and newspapers in 
both countries fed hot Latin tempers, 
and as Nicaraguans were evacuated 
from Honduras, Honduran students 
massed in the unpaved streets of Tegu- 
cigalpa, their capital, to issue a mani- 
festo: “The decisive moment in our 
history has come in which... we can 
fight against dismembering our father- 
land.” 





Latin Generals, Colonels 


Rare is the Latin American poli- 
tician who is not also a general or a 
colonel. Last week two generals and 
two colonels made news: 

@ Argentina had an election. Gen. 
Augustin P. Justo rose to power there 
in 1930 via a rebellion engineered by 
army officers and paid for by land- 
owners and big business men. The 
Argentine Constitution, which pre- 
scribes a six-year term for a native- 
born, Roman Catholic President, also 
forbids any President to be re-elected. 
To succeed himself, therefore, Gen- 
eral Justo picked bull-necked Dr. Ro- 
berto M. Ortiz. The largest number 
of registered voters in the country’s 
history betook themselves to the polls. 
Amid charges of violence by the op- 
position candidate, and police dis- 
coveries of a plot to assassinate Justo, 
election returns piled up for General 
Justo’s man. 

q Paraguay had a putsch. Col. 
Rafael Franco, who rose to power 
via an army revolt in Feb., 1936 and 
who was sent packing by a counter- 
revolt less than a month ago (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 28), learned that a new 
revolt had made him once more Para- 
guay’s dictator-President. Franco is 
a hero of Paraguay’s permanent war 
with Bolivia over a swampy strip of 
jungle called the Gran Chaco. Last 
week war veterans, students, work- 
ers, and young army officers seized 
police headquarters in Asuncion, the 
capital, and wired Franco to come 
home. It was then the turn of Pro- 
fessor Felix Paiva, deposed President, 
to go to Argentina. Franco was ex- 
pected to pursue his aims to make 
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Paraguay as nearly Fascist as possible. 

@ Cuba had a celebration. Col. Ful- 
gencio Batista was observing the 
fourth anniversary of his armed coup 
d’etat. Since Sept. 4, 1933, there have 
been many Presidents, whose terms 
have varied in length from two days 
to a few months; but Batista has con- 
tinued to run the army and Cuba. Last 
week Batista had the satisfaction of 
seeing the first and fundamental step 
in his “three year plan” become law. 
By spreading sugar profits, it sought 
to “dethrone Cuba’s king commodity,” 
sugar. A million Cuban acres are de- 
voted to raising cane. A sugar surplus 
on the world market can impoverish 
the island. Batista hopes to foster 
Cuba’s secondary industries. 

@ Mexico had a meeting. Gen. Lazaro 
Cardenas called the new Congress, 
20th since the 1917 Constitution, to 
order. In the shortest opening speech 
(40 minutes) on record, he promised 
woman suffrage; warned his enemies 
that, regardless of their discontent, he 
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A Plot to Kill Justo Was Uncovered 


intended to carry on his “six year 
plan” to socialize Mexican schools, 
lands and industries; made public for 
the first time in Mexican history the 
size of the nation’s gold reserve (40 
tons); said Mexican finances were 
sounder than ever before. 

General Cardenas is something of a 
Latin American phenomenon because 
he was legally elected to power in 
1934 by a majority of more than 2,185,- 
000 votes. Yet even in a constitutional 
assembly like Cardenas’ Congress 
there was, last week, a true Latin 
touch: the hip pockets of many of the 
Deputies bulged with pistols. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


So There: Panama is ruffled because 
people still do not seem to know, after 
34 years, that she is a republic, not a 
canal zone. The Panaman post office 
department has notified the United 











Path find. r 


States Commerce department that f1 
now on letters addressed to “Pana 
City, Canal Zone” instead of “Pana 
City, Republic of Panama” will 
straight back to the sender. 

Drilled: Germans are going to ! 
to curb their enthusiasm for gold t 
The Reich, trying to prevent the { 
of 14,000,000 marks’ worth of gold 
nually into German mouths, has ord 
ed dentists to cooperate by explaii: 
that gold teeth are no longer in 
mode, 

Pants: When the Viscountess Hin 
ingbrooke visited the Royal Ya 
Squadron outfitted in a pair of b! 
linen pants, members of “the wor! 
most exclusive club” went into a ha 
meeting and came out with a decr: 
“No trousers for women.” 

Bibbing Ban: A contest in Ifo 
England, to see who could drink b 
fastest out of a baby’s nursing bo! 
was banned by the mayor after t 
Rev. Bernard Cockett protested, 
would be an insult to motherhood.’ 

Sonny: A 14-year-old schoolboy 
Baku, Transcaucasia, won a vacati 
at camp and the Soviet blessing } 
cause he reported his father to 1 
secret police as a Trotskyist. 

Master: Death notices in the Gern 
press used to read that John | 
“died with belief in God.” Now th 
read “died with belief in Adolf Hit) 
or “died with belief in his Fuehrer.” 

Big Shots: One of these days o1 
London .stage the suave villain m 
draw a double-barrelled shotgun i 
stead of a pearl-handled revolv: 
Scotland Yard has ruled that act: 
unlicensed for possession of firear: 
must not use guns on the stage, unk 
the gun barrels are longer than * 
inches. 

Detour: Bonnie, three pounds 
Pomeranian, finally saw Panama, ) 
not until her owners, Mr. and M 
Charles B. Williams of New York, h 
sailed 4,694 miles out of their w: 
Because army officers at Cristobal « 
dered the dog into quarantine, Mr. ai 
Mrs. Williams returned to New Yor 
got a health certificate for Bonnie fro 
a veterinarian, sailed back to Cristob 
and took Bonnie ashore. 

Old Love: A marriage that has last: 
85 years was celebrated recently 
Bombay, India, by Sir Temulji an 
Lady Nariman. They were marrie‘! 
in 1852 at the age of five, are now 9! 
ears old. 


Oreo 
FISTULA—FREE BOOK 


A book which tells all about the mild 
McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles and 
non-malignant Rectal disorders will b« 
sent Free. Address McCleary Clinic, 618. 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


British Picnic 


‘eorge Bernard Shaw, the famous 
‘hman, called it a “picnic for the 
elligentsia.” But Waldemar Kaempf- 
t of the New York Times thought it 
nusually dull.” And while it was 
that the annual meeting of the 
tish Association for the Advance- 
it of Science, still going on in Not- 
‘ham, England, last week, was a tri- 
lower than usual, it nevertheless 
ied to produce items of unusual- 
iried interest. They included such 
rts as these: 


¢ Sir Edward B. Poulton, distin- 
hed biologist and president of 


Association, reported that sci- 
had found out why the large 
bers on dice come up most often. 
nbers, he explained, were made by 
ting holes in the die faces. Num- 
s four, five and six had more 


eight taken out than others, were 


hter and most apt to roll to the top. 
@ Herman Levy, exiled German 
nomist, deprecated “the high cost 
lying.” In Britain, he said: “A man 
t have $100 or $125 to consider 
ig.” As an example to be imitated, 
pointed to Switzerland, where bur- 
costs are state-controlled and 
ere “a banker lies next to a laborer 
1 unostentatious grave and no man 
rries about the possibility of going 
paupers’ cemetery.” 
“ A few years ago, Aldous Huxley 
te a novel of the future called 
ve New World,” in which the 
in race was to perpetuate itself 
| test-tube babies. Something like 
was forecast last week by his 
ther Julian, noted biologist. He pre- 
ed that within a generation or two, 
and women would marry for love 
| companionship, but that only the 
‘nically fit would have children. 
e females were to be impregnated 
artificial insemination, he said, 
‘reation “‘will be accomplished out- 
the institution of marriage.” 
q After a study of vital statistics, 
', A. Crew reported that in each 
eration there were more males 
females, but that the males died 
ter, even before birth. In a single 


r in England and Wales, there 
‘e 110 still-born boy babies for 
ry 100 girl babies so born. Live- 
rn males outnumbered females, 


h 106.5 boys for every 100 girls. 
t after the age of 20, he found, wom- 
began to outnumber men, and 
ir predominance continued to grow 
oughout the rest of life. 
eminent zoologist of Cam- 
Professor James 
ay, reported that in every important 


tegory of mental activity, man had 
brain similar to that of a fish. A 
ries of experiments showed that fish 
d: (1) reflexes similar to the acts of 
imans who automatically blink their 
es; (2) the ability to relate events 
d reason from them; (3) particular- 


ly in the case of spawning salmon and 
migratory eels, the power to follow 
complicated routes which involved the 
process of memory; and (4) the power 
to show emotion. Dr. Gray clinched 
his point thus: “These four types of 
behavior include most, if not all, of the 
activities of the human race.” 

@ Professor C. B, Fawcett looked at 
the world’s 2,000,000,000 human beings, 
and found them most thickly settled 
in western Europe, eastern North 
America and China, He predicted that 
easy methods of transportation to and 
from work would make thinly popu- 
lated areas within nations still more 
so in the future, and that individuals 
would continue to flock to thickly 
peopled areas. 


——___—_____-6<ro 


Polio Pest 


More than 1,000,000 children who 
ordinarily would have begun to pore 
over text books were still larking on 
vacation in the United States last 
week. In five large cities, the open- 
ing of school had been postponed. 
When 621 cases were reported in the 
nation during a single week, the U. S. 
Public Health Service finally admitted 
that the country had a “mild epidemic” 
of infantile paralysis on its hands. In 
stricken Chicago, children under 16— 
most susceptible to poliomyelitis— 
were not only kept out of school, but 
out of parks, public beaches, play- 
grounds, swimming pools and other 
places where they might congregate 
and contract the disease. 

But the Health Service report did 
not seem too conservative. While 
cases were being reported more than 
twice as frequently as usual, the na- 
tional rate was still only half of what 
it had been during the epidemic year 
of 1931. Chief interest of the layman 
in the polio pest last week, therefore, 
was not how widespread it was, but 
what new things doctors were doing 
about it. 

Medical science discovered that it 
knew more, but not much more, about 
the disease than it did six years ago. 
It was old knowledge that the polio 
germ had not yet been discovered. It 
was old knowledge, too, that the germ 
seemed to be able to breed only on 
nervous tissues. From that, doctors 
have reasoned that the polio virus is 
breathed in through the nasal pas- 
sages, where it enters the body 
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The Federal Life and Casualty 
Company, a legal reserve in- 
surance company which has paid 
millions of dollars to policy 
holders, offers you the new 
“CENTURY’"’ Policy. Thia 
company is not an association or 
assessment Company. It is ap- 
proved by state insurance de- 
partments. Be safe! Costs only 
$1 per month. 


The new“Century” Sicknessand 
Accident Policy insures both 
men and women with the bene- 
fits shown here, pius many other 
liberal features 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Anyone between 16 and 70 can 
apply. No medical examination, 
No agent will call. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Remember you do not send one 
cent—just mail the coupon be- 
low. Don'tdelay—do this today! 
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through the ends of the nerves of tones meant “apple,” others, “no not 
smell, high up inside the nose. apple.” When the signals began to be to p 
Old, too, was the treatment most’ given with more rapidity and more BUSINESS, FARM will 
doctors were using last week. Chi-_ irregularity, neither pig knew what : 
cago and other cities were offering to expect. Soon they were making 
$10 each for blood contributions from false starts toward the box, their hind Cotton Cam al 5 Ta: 
persons who had recovered from in- feet pushing them forward, their front ; paig W 
fantile paralysis. Their blood was feet pushing them away. Finally, Cotton farmers are on the war a G 
being used for a serum which could when the apple-tones sounded, each During the next few months, the for 
lessen the crippling effects of the dis- pig pretended to sleep, and actually tire south will be subjected to an ‘bly 
ease if injected into a patient soon passed into a state of rigidity ap- tensive “educational” campaign wot 
tt enough after he began to show the  proaching that induced by some forms signed to rally Dixie public opii tion 
a. 3 first symptoms: drowsiness, sore of insanity in man. Like frustrated behind a broad plan for heavy Fed Li 
: throat, stiffness in back or neck. human beings, the pigs had suffered subsidies to cotton growers, expe 
3 But in the Canadian province of nervous breakdowns. The campaign got under way chal 
& Ontario, stricken with a polio pest This was one of many reports read week following a meeting of the Sor ‘pp 
id twice as bad as Chicago’s, doctors at the meeting of the American Asso-_ ern Agricultural Commissioners A futu 
y § were trying a new, large-scale pre- ciation of Applied and Professional ciation in Memphis, Tenn. The TI 
ie ventive. Brothers John and Paul Psychology, concluded at Minneapolis, mediate occasion of the confer: nun 
ie 7 Mauch, both doctors in the Hagmeier Minn.,last week. Others explained the was consideration of the recent) In A 
ace: Clinic at Preston Springs, Ont., were behavior of human beings without ref- nounced Federal cotton loan )! ina, 
mee ta giving special treatment to 5,000 chil- erence to pigs. They included such (PATHFINDER, Sept. 11). From t! Was 
ak dren. Their technique was to spray _ items as these: springboard, however, the comn of h 
Vem the vulnerable nerve ends with a weak gq Dr. F. L. Wells of the Boston Psy- sioners jumped to plans for radi: nCO 
a solution of zinc sulphate, thus sealing chology Laboratory reported that he revision of government cotton poli lo p 
by them against the invading germ. Dis- had made a study of 100 men who had The original tone of the Associati: ines 
cr covered in the United States, the spray made $5,000 a year or more during bitterly condemnatory of Secretar) York 
A had been tried on monkeys with the depression, and of 100 others who Agriéulture Henry A. Wallace’s vear 
vee Striction of Federal 3-cent-a-pou Fede 
har subsidies to 65 per cent of the 19 But 
; 4 crop, was somewhat softened und com 
; the influence of Oscar Johnston, la of th 
¢ ~ est cotton planter in the world a the ] 
x manager of the AAA cotton po brace 
i. Johnston’s insistence that payments « 21 p 
H the full crop would have been imp: Po 
wo sible, however, did not stop the co New 
? + missioners from passing a resoluti Grav 
: asking Congress to find an extra $11)4 Roos 
000,000 to extend subsidies. skit 
ave More important than any resoluti: rea 
f passed was the decision of the conf: agre 
ence to champion Johnston’s cott: ent 
program. This includes _ looseni from 
present crop-control measures. to prop 
strict American cotton producti tate 
only to the estimated demands of | the J 
: world market rather than the natio: At 
‘ market; payment of direct subsidi muni 
e of perhaps 5 or 6 cents a pound Conn 
e. domestically consumed cotton inst losse 
. of the present crop loans; and su ny 
+. International stitution of reciprocal trade pacts wi n tl 
rf In Canada Dr. John Mauch (above) Found Value in the Nasal Spray Treatment cotton-consuming nations for = alsa 
tariff barriers discouraging forei: juni 
heartening but not altogether conclu- had never made over $35 a week, Nu- Purchase of American crops. — iphe 
sive results. With its first wide test merous intelligence and personality According to its backers, this pl Ow 
on humans still uncompleted last tests showed the two groups to be would permit American cotton to } geste 
week, there was much hope for the about equal. But another test indi- C#Pture world markets largely close: for 
effectiveness of the spray, but no con- cated that the $5,000-a-year men had to it a 1929. The proposed si looy 
crete information. , Dr. John Mauch,  hetter imaginations, as proved by their sidies would probably cost ‘the: G0 ma 
however, was willing to venture an «)j per” answers to questions such as: ernment about $300,000,000 a year, c incol 
bt : 4 en ‘ cialis poo 
opinion. He called the technique “the «ginose the Atlantic seacoast were trasted to the $120,000,000 now dev: nari 
only thing yet found of value as a al mn t iraet 50) feet - 'th 2 - ; piven ed annually to the cotton south. ‘lome 
preventive,” and recommended that it going = a ~ rs a ee The strategy of the Association point 
“be made a public health measure.” what should be done? ate expected to follow these lines: Firs nuni 
$$ gq Dr. V. P. Scheidt told Association the “educational” campaign, stressii indo 
° members of a Baltimore publishing the point that southern farmers shou case, 
Pigs, Psychology firm which had replaced an eight- receive annual income proportiona suffer 
Achilles is a female pig. Last win- hour working day with a six-hour io that of wheat, corn and hog gro oom 
ter, human hands lifted her into a day for the 69 employees who set its ers and of non-agricultural labor. 
; comfortable, mudless sty in a physi- type. After a three-year period of popular backing is acquired, the coi . 
' ology department laboratory of Cor- adjustment, company profits had risen missioners believe they can persuat Brie 
; nell University at Ithaca, N. Y. Soon and the efficiency of workers had in- southern Congressmen to form a de- q 
she was given a nameless mate. In creased by 15 to 30 per cent. Dr. termined bloc and prevent passage of high 
one corner of their new home, the two Scheidt thought a similar reaction nationally important legislation until econe 
animals discovered a lidded box. Nos- would occur among other workers’ the cotton demands are considered 1} In 
ing up its cover, they found an apple with monotonous duties, but that Some of the planners believe they will lion 
in it more often than not—a dessert executives, presented with many dif- receive added support from western natio 
, to their regular meals. After that, the ferent kinds of problems during aday, Congressmen through the argument Calli 
pigs learned that certain mechanical would not profit from shorter hours. that if the cotton farmer’s position is the “ 
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not materially improved, he will turn 
to planting other crops in competition 
with western farmers. 





Taxes and Marriage 


When President Roosevelt started 
4 Congressional committee on a hunt 
for tax loopholes last June, he prob- 
ibly did not imagine that the trail 
would lead to the venerable institu- 
tion of marriage. 

Last week, however, government tax 
experts were seriously considering 
changes in revenue laws that might 
ippreciably increase or decrease the 
future wedding rate of the country. 

The problem centered on the “com- 
nunity property” laws of eight states. 

Arizona, California, Idaho, Louisi- 
ina, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas and 
Washington, a wife is the legal owner 
of half her husband’s property and 
\come, and vice versa. When it comes 
io paying taxes, these laws are ex- 
tremely convenient. A married New 
Yorker, for example, earning $5,000 a 
year above exemptions must pay a 
Federal income tax on that amount. 
But a Californian with the same in- 
come may split it with his wife, each 
of them paying a tax on $2,500. Since 
the latter figure falls in a lower rate 
bracket, the Californians would pay 
21 per cent less than the New Yorker. 

Pondering this seeming inequality, 
New York Tax Commissioner Mark 
Graves, himself a married man, wrote 
Roosevelt’s Congressional committee 
sking them to “plug this: loophole.” 
Treasury officials were inclined to 
agree with him. The Federal govern- 
ent loses about $40,000,000 annually 
from the eight states with community 
property laws. Moreover, if other 
tates adopted similar rules, the loss to 
ihe Treasury might reach $400,000,000. 

At plans to “circumvent” the com- 
unity property laws, Senator Tom 
Connally, Texas Democrat, last week 
ssed an angry defi. He warned that 
ny such attempt would be opposed 
n the next Congress. The Texan 
also married) pointed out that com- 
unity property laws have long been 
ipheld by the Supreme Court. 

Other disinterested observers sug- 
gested that the chief Treasury plan 


for “plugging” the husband-wife 
“loophole”—requiring joint payment 


from all married couples on their total 
income—would in effect place a tax on 
narriage and perhaps discourage 
‘lomesticity. On the other hand, they 
pointed out, if all states adopted com- 
munity property laws, Congress would 
indoubtedly raise tax rates. In that 


case, bachelors and spinsters would 
suffer, and the marriage rate might 


oom sharply upward. 


Briefs 


G Crop-contro]l measures to induce | 
high prices were condemned as “bold 
economic suicide” by the Internation- 
i} Institute of Agriculture, organiza- 
ion of agricultural experts from 72 
ations, in Rome, Italy, last fortnight. 
Calling the world economic revival 
the “largely artificial” result of gov- 


—- -—_—__—-— > — 


ernment intervention and armament 
building, the Institute demanded “co- 


ordinated expansion” 
markets. 

@ Four-fifths of America’s middle- 
class families have increased their in- 


of agricultural 


comes an average of $437 a year since 
1932, according to a recent survey 
+] © 


by the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company. Of 25,000 fami- 
lies in 43 states, 79 per cent reported 
increased earnings. 

g In her search for artificial raw 
materials to make her economically 
self-sufficient, Germany has turned to 
wood. Prof. Nelson C. Brown, wood 
expert of Syracuse University, report- 
ed last week that he had seen 6,000 
German vehicles using,gasoline made 
from timber. He claimed that 25 per 
cent of German army uniforms were 
of wood-wool and wood-cotton and 
said he had tasted wood-candy. 
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EDITORIAL 





* 
Crazy-Quilt 

Last week the eyes of the world 
shifted first to the East and then to the 
West, and what they saw was a pat- 
tern, and it was not a pattern for peace. 

At Nuremberg, in a message to the 
Nazi congress, Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
declared that the world could no long- 
er disregard the “community of will” 
between Italy and Germany to save 
Europe from the “chaotic madness” 
of Bolshevism. “Our treaty with 
Japan,” said he, “serves the same pur- 
pose of unity in repelling an attack 
on the civilized world.” 

Almost simultaneously in China, 
Germany’s Oriental colleague in the 
save-civilization plan continued to 
butcher non-combatant men, women 
and children. At Sunkiang Station, on 
the way out from Shanghai, a squad- 
ron of Japanese airplanes spotted a 
five-car railroad train. The train was 
packed with Chinese refugees fleeing 
the war zone. Doubtless in an effort 
to repel an attack on the civilized 
world, the Japanese planes power- 
dived and let fly a shower of bombs. 
Mutilated bodies of the young and the 
aged hurtled skyward. At least. 300 
were killed outright and 400 others lay 
wounded in great pools of blood. 

Meanwhile, in the Mediterranean 
zone, Germany’s other partner in the 
“community of will” indignantly de- 
nied charges that would cast doubt on 
its solicitude for civilization. With its 
brave, noble and enlightened trek to 
Ethiopia well out of the way, Italy 
was now interested solely in helping 
General Franco crush the Loyalist 
government in Spain. It was unspeak- 
able gall to assume that Italy was com- 
mitting acts of piracy by sinking 
French, British and Russian vessels. 
What if Il Duce was vitally interested 
in keeping supplies away from Span- 
ish Loyalists? What if the marauding 
submarines appeared suspiciously 
Italian? No one should accuse a civil- 
ization-saver of waging an undeclared 
and anonymous war. Public opinion 
in both France and England was all 
wrong. Official conviction in Soviet 
Russia was just another example of 
Bolshevism’s “chaotic madness.” 

Thus last week Germany, Italy and 
Japan expressed a “community of 
will” that made itself felt in the capi- 
tal’of every important world power. 
As Japan pushed forward with its un- 
declared war on China, a grave new 
crisis arose in Europe. Mediterranean 
piracy had reached such a point that 
England and France were moved 
to promote a conference on the sub- 
ject. Russia, agreeing to take part, 
demanded that Italy be declared guilty. 
Italy, contemptuous of the Soviet, 
joined Germany in refusing to attend. 
And so the outline of the pattern be- 
came clearer than ever. There was a 
crisis in the Orient and there was a 





crisis in Europe, and the two inter- 
locked, and all nations, including the 
United States, were affected. 

In the confusion of last week’s inci- 
dents, it was not possible to fit to- 
gether all the jigsaw pieces of inter- 
national events. Neither was it pos- 
sible to find their exact meanings or 
understand their complete significance 
as forerunners to large-scale open 
war. But it was possible to trace the 
pattern’s outline. If one were to take 
a map of the world and paint crimson 
over those countries that are economi- 
cally hard-pressed, the result would 
be a crazy-quilt spreading from west- 
ern-most Europe to eastern-most Asia. 
The pattern would be a pattern of 
“have-nots” and “haves.” 

Hitler’s talk about a union in de- 
fense of civilization and a “commun- 
ity of will” against the “chaotic mad- 
ness” of Bolshevism is obviously the 
crudest sort of tommyrot. It is the ex- 
pression of a “have-not” trying to 
rationalize a union against’ the 
“haves.” Lacking natural resources, 
eager for territorial expansion and 
hungry for new economic outlets, 
Germany, Italy and Japan, together 
with their lesser brethren, are bound 
together only in the sense that they 
are all pursuing the same policy of 
aggression. Thus they flout treaties 
and international law; thus they 
threaten the peace of the world. 

As the crazy-quilt takes shape, it 
becomes clearer than ever that the de- 
sign lacks sanity. It would be cheaper 
by far for the “have-nots”, to seek 
economic outlets peaceably through 
pacts than to acquire them at incalcul- 
able cost through war. It would be 
cheaper, too, for the “haves” to foster 
international cooperation along lines 
designed to open easy channels of 
trade to all nations. The basic prob- 
lem of the world is economic and some 
plan must be devised to solve it. If 
this is not soon done, if events are al- 
lowed to follow their present course, 
it will be only a matter of time before 
the crazy-quilt will have huge patches 
dyed deep with blood. 


gq 
Watchfulness Pays 


With Federal, state and local ex- 
penditures apparently continuing on 
an upward trend, taxpayers every- 
where have good reason to exercise a 
judicious watchfulness over public 
funds. Politics being what they are, 
the budget of no governmental unit is 
immune to extravagance and waste. 
These are twin evils that can be elim- 
inated only when those who have to 
foot the bill are on the alert to spot 
them. 

There was a time when the average 
citizen showed little or no interest in 
how money was spent by town, city, 
county, state and national administra- 
tions. Generally speaking, it was easy 
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come, easy go. With the depression, 
however, most individuals began to 
take a new interest in the processes of 
government, especially in_ policie: 
affecting the pocketbook through tax 

ation. As a result, more and more ai 

tention has been paid to groups mak 

ing it their business to study the fisca 

affairs of various political subdivision 

and to throw the light of publicity o 

conditions requiring it. 

That such tax-conscious groups hay 
often done a good job has been amp! 
demonstrated. Figures recently gat! 
ered by Editorial Research Report 
can be offered in evidence. The fi 
ures were based on findings made b 
the United States Chamber of Con 
merce in a survey of independent citi 


zens’ organizations watching th 
financial operations of administra 


tions in about 700 cities of all size: 
The study made one conclusion clea: 
and unmistakable—intelligent non 
official programs of budget analysi 
and criticism result, more often tha: 
not, in holding down public debt and 
in reducing taxes. 

This fact can be strikingly illustrat 
ed by comparative tables covering 10) 
northern industrial cities with a: 
average population of 200,000. In fiv: 
of these cities, independent tax-con 
scious groups have for several year 
been keeping close watch on munici 
pal finances and actively publicizing: 
their findings. In the other five, nm 
such groups exist. Tables showing thx 
average per capita tax in each of the 
two groups of cities tell the story: 


The five with tax- The five withou' 


Year conscious groups such groups 
SEE $38.00 $43.42 
See 38.09 45.34 
ye 40.09 48.09 
Deh ckwe ows 40.80 50.47 
.. eS 41.87 53.28 
. eee 42.39 55.11 
. ae 42.68 58.30 
rere 42.90 62.33 
ere 41.17 63.22 
ee 38.71 58.64 
ae 28.71 58.64 
Re 35.20 57.48 
ea 33.63 57.86 


It can be seen from these figures 
that the watchfulness of taxpayers 
groups in the five tax-conscious cities 
has been well repaid. In 1935, for in 
stance, the average per capita tax in 
the watchful five was only $33.63 as 
compared to $57.86 in the five cities 
that have no organizations to analyz 
and criticize budgets. In addition, th« 
average public debt was only $85 in 
the tax-conscious cities as compared to 
$150.88 in the other group. Obviously 
independent citizens’ organizations 
have been largely responsible for these 
differences. They have advocated and 
promoted intelligent fiscal programs, 
city administrations have been influ 
enced accordingly, and economies 
have been made without injury to 
essential public services, 

The moral of all this is plain, In an 
age of lavish government spending, 
tax-consciousness on the part of every- 
body is a thing to be desired. Enlight- 
ened citizens’ programs can do much 
to convince Federal, state and local 
administrations that the sooner bud- 
gets are balanced, the better off the 
country will be. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Ban on Rice 


Forgotten in the intervening thou- 
inds of years is the ancient China- 
nan or Hindu who first had the 
appy thought that, since rice was the 
\riental symbol of fertility, a handful 
prinkled over a newly married couple 
vould assure many children.t 

Americans have adopted the prac- 

tice in more or less light-hearted fash- 

n, some for the sheer fun of it, others 
ith the vague thought that rice- 
hrowing is an essential part of the 

irriage ceremony. That both groups 
ire mistaken was made clear last week 

the Rev. Martin J. Foley, pastor 
f the Sacred Heart Roman Catholic 
Church in Jersey City. 

In a church bulletin, Father Foley 
rote: “Throwing rice at weddings is 
imple horseplay. It is a mark of 
snorance.” The priest backed up his 
ords with a ban on rice-throwing 
nd an announcement that at all wed- 
ngs in his church, a $5 deposit must 

made. If no rice is thrown, the 
oney will be returned. If the ban is 
lisregarded the money will pay for 
aning up. 





Year 5698 


According to Jewish faith, the 
orld was created on the first day of 
1e month of Tishri. On Monday of 
ist week more than 16,000,000 Jews 
| over the world celebrated Rosh 
Tashonah—“birthday of the world”— 
the first day of the year 5698. 
Few new year’s celebration are more 
icturesque than those of Judaism. 
| sundown of the day preceding Rosh 
ashonah the traditional shofar— 
im’s horn—was sounded in temples 
id synagogues everywhere to call 
an to his religious and social duties 
nd to commemorate the re-entry of 
srael’s wanderers into Jerusalem 
fter their exile in Egypt. Jews greet- 
d each other with the wish, “May 
ou be inscribed for a good year,” 
ccording to the tradition that Je- 
ovah (Yahweh) during the holy days 
the beginning of each year inscribes 
lis children’s fate in a great ledger 
The days following Rosh Hashonah 
ere given over to feasting and merry- 
aking during half of each day and 
) prayer and reflection during the 
ther half. Tables in Jewish homes 
ere loaded with fruit and honey as 
ood omens for a prosperous new year. 
All this was in preparation for the 
10st solemn festival of Judaism—Yom 
‘\ippur, or the Day of Atonement. 
That occasion, falling this year on 
september 15, is dedicated to prayer 
‘or forgiveness of sins and to repent- 
ince, Orthodox Jews touch neither 
food nor drink during Yom Kippur. 
Schooled in patient bearing of 
+The old Romans used to throw nuts at the 
ouple. Today, of the original significance of 


Lenny | in India, while some southern 
Europeans throw figs to the same end. 








trouble by centuries of tribulations, 
Jewry looked forward to no bright 
hopes for 5698. America’s 4,400,000 
Jews heard their religious leaders de- 
plore the proposed partition of Pal- 
estine by England and the continued 
persecution of their brethren in other 
lands. Despite this gloomy outlook, 
however, new year services in many 
places recalled the line of the Hebrew 
anthem Hatikvah: “For our hope is 
never lost.” 





Quaker Conference 

Japanese shook hands with Chinese, 
German walked arm in arm with 
Frenchman. Thus, their individual ac- 
tions befitting their collective name— 
Society of Friends—1,000 Quaker dele- 
gates representing 24 countries de- 
parted last week from an eight-day 
conference held at Swarthmore and 
Haverford Colleges near Philadelphia. 

Peace, not only among nations but 
between employer and employe, was 
the dominant note voiced by the Quak- 
ers for a world drifting toward bar- 
barism, paganism, the dominance of 
fear and the sway of sheer force.’ 

Peace is not a new tenet with the 
Quakers. It has been one of the basic 
doctrines of the Friends since their 
founding under George Fox in Eng- 
land in 1647.¢ Early persecuted for 
their beliefs, the Quakers today enjoy 
an influence far greater than would be 
indicated by their world membership 
of 160,000, most of whom reside in 
Great Britain and the United States. 

During one period in their history, 
the Friends were split by a schism 
over scriptural interpretations but 
last week they were well united in 
their second world-wide conference 
since 1920. 

Among the more important confer- 
ence expressions were these: 

@ Charges that subtle militaristic 
propaganda was being spread in many 
lands, including the United States, at 
patriotic exercises in the schools, in 
movies and news reels. 

q A plea that America remove the 
causes of war by agreeing to concede 
to Germany, Italy and Japan “the 
right to develop the natural resources 
of undeveloped lands for the benefit 
of the backward people themselves.” 

@ Criticism of President Roosevelt 
for not applying the Neutrality Act 
when a war “actually exists” in China. 

@ A recommendation that employ- 
ers support workers during slack peri- 
ods and care for those thrown out of 
work by new labor-saving machinery. 

g An altack on those who “by their 
continuous objection to the right of 
labor to bargain collectively must pro- 
duce a fighting type of organization.” 


@* “Quaker” was originally a derisive term applied 
to the Friends because of the emotional shaking which 
was characteristic of their early religious ceremonies 
Quakers believe that a person’s salvation is a per- 
sonal matter between himself and God and does not 
depend upon the intervention of the Church. They 
accept the Old and New Testaments as divine revela- 
— and are strongly opposed to human slavery 
and war. 
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Sol Bloom 


Some think it happened the way the 
Djinn might have appeared when Alad- 
din rubbed his magic lamp. Many in 
Washington swear there was a distant 
rumble, a gust of wind, and that mem- 
bers of the 68th Congress, in 1923, 
looked up suddenly to behold New 
York’s 19th District Representative, 
Sol Bloom. 

The amazing Sol Bloom made his 
modest debut as a Congressman 14 
years ago, when he offered to buy the 
National Treasury and Post Office 
buildings. A slightly astounded House 
was amused but rejected the offer. 
Nothing daunted, Bloom next proposed 
to make everybody salute the Ameri- 
can flag, wherever seen, and to change 
the gruff-sounding War Department to 
“The Department of the Army.” Such 
and similar suggestions were received 
with titters and toleration. 

But Congress was seriously im- 
pressed with Sol Bloom’s work as 
chairman of the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission in 1932. 
Everybody came to know the Nean- 
derthal-profiled, ballyhoo artist. Tak- 
ing sincere delight in his task, he 
made the country Washington-con- 
scious and placed plaster busts of the 
“Father of his Country” in almost 
every public building in the land. 

It seemed only natural, in 1935, that 
Bloom should be appointed head of the 
United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission to prepare for the 
150th anniversary of the signing and 
ratification of the Constitution. 

As the celebration started this week, 
Sol’s patriotic publicity began to bur- 
geon into full bloom. The jubilee will 
continue through next June, the anni- 
versary of the date New Hampshire, 
the last state necessary for ratification, 
signed the Constitution. But Bloom 
has not been content with a year’s 
homage to the “Founding Fathers.” 
He has seen to it that the festivities 
shall be extended until April 30, 1939, 
the 150th anniversary of George Wash- 
ington’s inauguration. 

lmmediately upon assuming his pro- 
motional duties with the anniversary 
commission, Bloom decided that some 
slight improvements on history were 
necessary. “All existing pictures,” 
said Bloom, “show the framers stand- 
ing up to sign the Constitution—like 
men at a quick-lunch counter.” After 
much research, he had Howard Chand- 
ler Christy paint a new picture with 
the signers seated, And, after further 
research, he wrote a “History of the 
Constitution.” Copies of this book to- 
gether with facsimiles of the Consti- 
tution were sent to libraries through- 
out the country. 

When he requested the United States 
Post Office to issue special anniversary 
stamps, Bloom thought of a new way 
to publicize the celebration. He wrote 
all the foreign countries, which func- 





International 


Sol Bloom: “I Got in High Gear” 


tion under constitutions, suggesting 
that they also commemorate the sign- 
ing of the United States document. 
France, Venezuela, Ecuador, Honduras 
and several others agreed, 

Sol Bloom, Congress’s number one 
exponent of publicity and ballyhoo, 
received his training early. He was 
born of Polish-Jewish parents in Pe- 
kin, IIL, in 1870 and at the age of five 
was shouting newspaper headlines on 
the streets of Peoria. ° 

Three years later, the Bloom family 
moved to San Francisco where Sol 
went into the brushmaking business. 
He earned $1.25 a week working 12 
hours a day punching holes in frames. 
Almost immediately he learned all the 
different styles of brushes by heart 
and became such a walking catalogue 
that his employer promoted him to 
the position of bookkeeper. By the 
time he was 11, Sol was practically 
running the business. 

Bloom’s rise continued to be mete- 
oric. At 17, he owned a theater in San 
Francisco. Four years later, he turned 
up at the first Chicago World’s Fair 
extolling the virtues of a “Little 
Egypt,” who “was not a mere hoochy- 
koochy wiggler, but an exponent of 
the dance that for centuries had been 
the delight of kings.” 

The Fair over, Bloom went into the 
music publishing and selling business 
and soon owned a chain of 80 stores. 
He has claimed that he was engaged 
in 24 other enterprises at the same 
time. In 1903, he moved his headquar- 
ters to New York City where, seven 
years later, he sold out his music in- 
terests and concentrated on real estate. 

It is Bloom’s boast that he built Man- 
hattan’s first modern apartment house 
and erected more first class theaters 
than any other construction man. 

By 1920, Bloom was not only rich, 
but sated with business. He re- 
tired to “devote the rest of my life to 
public service.” As a member of the 
Mayor’s Committee to Welcome Dis- 


Path finde: 


tinguished Guests to New York Cit 
he had tasted high life. He found 
appetizing and decided that the pub! 
nteded his talents. Because he h 
been a good party man and contribut: 
generously to campaigns, Bloom w 
able to convince Tammany Hall of t! 
same idea. With Tammany’s blessi: 
Bloom was boosted into the first s: 
sion of the 68th Congress in 1923. 

Bloom’s first political publici 
stunts left little mark. But his wo: 
on the Washington Bicentennial Co: 
mission won notice everywhere, 

The country had barely recove: 
from Bloom’s Washington celebrati: 
when, in 1936, he bet 20 to 1 that n 
body could duplicate Washington 
legendary feat of throwing a silver do 
lar across the Rappahannock river 
Virginia, a distance of about 350 fe: 

Citizens of Fredericksburg, Va 
where the dollar-throwing event sup 
posedly occurred, immediately put u 
$5,000 to take $100,000 from Bloo: 
Bloom appeared with a cable fro 
London which stated that old Virgini 
maps in the British public records o! 
fice listed the river as being 1,300 fe: 
wide in Washington’s time. 

“Now let’s hear something fro 
those who’ve been wanting to take m 
20 to 1 bet,” exulted Bloom. “Thos 
guys thought they had me, but I go 
in high gear. Nobody’s caught me y¢ 
on facts and statistics.” 

Fredericksburg folk proved tha! 
their town would have been com 
pletely submerged had the river bee: 
1,300 feet wide. Bets were cancelled 
but they invited Walter Johnson, fo: 
mer professional baseball pitcher, t 
come to Fredericksburg and attempt to 
hurl a silver dollar across the river. 

Johnson trained for six week 
against his barn door. On February 
22, 4,000 persons lined the banks of th: 
Rappahannock to watch the baseba!! 
player attempt to repeat history. Great 
cheers rose as Johnson hurled two ou! 
of three silver dollars across to th 
opposite bank. 

Representative Bloom is unhapp 
unless he is zooming in and out of th 
public eye. His home life, with his 
wife and grown daughter, is a quiet 
one. He devotes most of his time and 
energy to such matters as crusadin: 
for reformation of the immigratior 
laws to end a shortage of servant gir! 
or questioning whether “the shot hear 
round the world” really was a glob« 
girdling detonation. 

During the year and a half long 
celebration of the Constitution anni 
versary nobody will be allowed to for 
get either the document establishing 
the nation’s statutes or the men who 
wrote it. Fond of dressing up, Bloon 
will probably be seen everywhere fo: 
the next 18 months fitted out as an 
American patriot. 

Should Americans open their news 
papers some morning to be confronted 
with the picture of a jib-nosed knight 
errant, cocked hat on head, broad 
sword strapped to his side, chances 
are better than even that it will be 
Sol Bloom shouting the praises of the 
Constitution or tracing an historical! 
will-o’-the-wisp to its lair. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Women at Work 


More than one-fifth of the women in 
the country apparently do not believe 
iat their “place is in the home.” Since 
1930, when the Bureau of the Census 

corded the number of women gain- 

ully employed at 10,752,116, there has 

en a 10 per cent increase in factory 
nployment of both men and women. 

nee 1910 there has been a 50 per 

nt increase in the number of pro- 

ssional and business women and 

ymen clerical workers. These facts 
ere made public by Government’s 

ynnomists last week. The govern- 

nt’s figures showed that: 

q Women who are employed as 
ervants number well over 2,300,000. 

q Around 2,000,000 women are en- 

sed in clerical work. 

q Factories and laundries employ 
bout 1,800,000 women. 

G Professional women 

arly 1,500,000, 

@ Schools throughout the 

iploy more than 850,000 
achers. 

q There are nearly twice the num- 


number 


country 
women 


er of women operating their own 
isinesses as there were in 1910. 
@ Dressmaking and millinery are 


nong the few women’s occupations 
which employment has decreased. 
Although’ Government economists 
ice the increase in the number of 
orking women to the need of helping 

during depression years, they be- 
ve that as recovery has proceeded 
iny of these women have kept their 
bs and will continue to do so. 





G6. O. P. Organizer 


No longer able to believe completely 
the adage “As Maine goes, so goes 
e nation,” the Republican party last 

eek pinned its faith on a variation: 

\s Maine’s Marion E. Martin goes, so 
the women of the nation.” At least 

iat apparently was the hope of 

O. P. when its National Com- 
ittee chairman, John D. M. Hamilton 
pointed the Pine Tree State’s na- 
mal committeewoman as his assis- 
int. 

Miss Martin, a leader in Maine Re- 

iblican ranks for ten years, believes 

iat if the United States wants a 

sound, enlightened and honestly dem- 

cratic government,” it must look to 
ie Republicans. As she was given 
harge of women’s activities in the 
irty, G. O. P. leaders hoped she would 

e able to persuade a substantial num- 

er of women voters to her way of 
hinking. 

To line up Republican women for a 
concerted drive in the 1938 elections, 
ij-year-old Miss Martin will go to 
Washington on October 1. At the Re- 
publican party’s national headquarters 
it 718 Jackson Place, she will attempt 
‘o co-ordinate the political activities 


ie G, 


of all the Republican women’s or- 








ganizations throughout the country. 

Miss Martin has served two terms in 
the lower house of the Maine Legis- 
lature. During her second term she 
was the only Republican in a delega- 
tion of four representing the city of 
Bangor. In the state senate, where 
she is now completing her second 
term, she is chairman of the impor- 
tant Leg sal Affairs Committee. Rarely 
is this honor given to a person who is 
not a member of the bar, but Miss 
Martin, although not a lawyer, has 
studied law at Yale and Northwestern 
universities. She also attended Welles- 
ley College, Mass., for two years, and 
in 1935 got a degree at the University 
of Maine. 

After her appointment last week, 
Miss Martin said: “The Republican wo- 
men must organize thoroughly and 
then work every minute of the time.” 
ko see that they were organized for 


International 


Marion Martin Will Line Up Women 


1938, Miss Martin 
“every min- 
will 


unified action in 
planned to work virtually 
ute of the time” at the job she 
take over next month. 





“Flying Amazon” 


“The women of today must be free.” 

Coming from almost any 23-year- 
old woman other than pretty, dark- 
haired Sabiha Guekchen, these words 
uttered last week would have been 
trite. Only within the past few years, 
however, have the women of Sabiha’s 
country been allowed to walk in pub- 
lic with a man, drive in the same car- 
riage with one (even her own hus- 
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CONSTIPATION? 


TRY THIS 
EASY 


3k 


RELIEF! 


Wise folks in this section know how to chase 
that mean, out-of-kilter feeling due to constipa- 
tion. And they don’t put up with bad- tasting 
doses either. Millions of people like yourself 
have found that no other type of laxative can do 
exactly what Feen-a-mint does. Feen-a-mint 
rates 3 stars for 3 special benefits. %1. NO 
STOMACH UPSET —With Feen-a-mint you don’t 
swallow a heavy, bulky dose; there is nothing to 
further burden an already over-burdened diges- 
tion. %*2. CHEWING AIDS DIGESTION— The 
chewing stimulates the flow of the same natural 
alkaline fluids that help food digest. %*3. ACTS 
WHERE YOU NEED IT—Feen-a-mint’s tasteless 
laxative ingredient does nothing in the stomach. 
It passes to the intestines, and does its work 
where you want it to—easily, ple asantly, 
Feen-a-mint won't gripe, nauseate, or disturb 
sleep. Let whole family enjoy this first- rate 3-star 
relief. Easy—pleasant! At pour druggists’ or 
write for generous FREE sample pote 
FEEN-A-MINT, Dept. 158, Ne ‘wark, N, 
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teries may be used without re- 
moving —— about 
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used on electric light socket a Ms} 
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Hottest Flame Known 
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PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 





Sell Improved Leather 


ON’T waste effort on second Ties 
raters. Sell fast and repeat 
on handsomest impreved ties. Rich colors, 
embossed like silk, Fullest cut; long wear; 
wrinkle-free. Wipeciean like new wthdene 
cloth. Send SOc for sample tie incloding 
Big Free Sales Kit of new season's smartest 
patterns. Money back 
plan. Free premiums. 
Nu-Mode Tie Co., Dep. 482, 
1333 &. 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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For Reading, Distance 


No costly examinations or bothersome 
compound prescriptions. Relieves eye- 
strain and-headaches caused by same and 
SAVE your MONEY. 

Send your name, address and age to 


ST. LOUIS SPECTACLE HOUSE 
Room 20-L, 6233 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
FREE GIFT FOR PROMPTNESS 
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band) or accept any job other than 
that of street sweeping. 

Sabiha’s foster-father, Kemal Ata- 
turk, who has been leader of the Turk- 
ish Republic since its founding in 
1922, has thrown out all the old tradi- 
tions that for centuries have stifled 
the women of his country, 

Several years ago when Sabiha de- 
cided that she wanted to be a “flying 
soldier,’ Kemal Ataturk proved that 
he was willing to practice within his 
own family what he preached to mil- 
lions of his countrymen, Sabiha was 
sent to Russia to study aviation, Today 
she is the only woman in the world to 
hold the rank of flight lieutenant in the 
regular army air force of any country. 
She is known as Turkey’s “Flying 
Amazon.” 


HOUSEHOLD 


Canning Peaches 


In the late summer and early fall 
larger supplies of peaches are avail- 
able at lower prices. 

Peaches are of two general classes— 
the clingstone and freestone varieties. 
For canning (and pickling), clingstone 
peaches give a more clean-cut edge 
and hold their shape better. Free- 
stones are best for fresh peach des- 
serts because they have a more deli- 
cate flavor. But they are not especial- 
ly adapted to canning. 

Before canning, peaches should first 
be dipped in boiling water for a half 











_minute and then in cold water to make 


the skins slip off easily. Old-fashioned 
paring is wasteful. After the skins 
have been removed, cut each peach in 
half and remove the pit. Then make a 
sirup of three-fourths cup of sugar to 
each cup of water and bring to a boil. 
Crack one peach pit and boil in every 
quart of sirup. 

Simmer the halved peaches in this 
sirup for four to eight minutes. Then 
pack the pieces, cut side down, in 
glass jars and cover with the sirup to 
one-half inch of the jar top. If packed 
hot, process in hot water bath for 15 
minutes and seal. If packed raw and 
covered with hot sirup, process soft 
peaches 25 minutes and firm peaches 
35 minutes. 


Week's Hints 


q Use a silver knife (frequently 
dipped in cold water) to slice hard- 
boiled eggs. A steel knife may dis- 
color the egg white. 

@ Tomatoes that are not quite ripe 
enough to be served sliced may be 
broiled or fried. 

@ Lemons with fine-textured, small- 
pored, light green-yellow skins are 
said to be the best buy because they 
contain more juice and higher acidity. 

@ Pie meringues may become flat 
because of too much sugar, too hot an 
oven, or too little baking. 

G To make the chocolate on cakes 
dark brown, use dark brown sugar 
and add half a teaspoon of powdered 
cloves. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





HO misdirected $10 and $20 bills 

through the mail last week? 
B. G. Cowles of the U. S. Post Office 
Department probably knows, but he 
won't tell. 

If there were any such bills, Mr. 
Cowles sent them over to the Treas- 
ury Department, in case they were 
new counterfeits of which the Treas- 
ury had no record. The letters that 
‘ame with them, however, he burned 
to a crisp in the post office incinerator. 
For Mr. Cowles is superintendent of 
the dead letters division—and dead 
letters tell no tales. Not even Con- 
gress or the courts can wrest a dead 
letter’s contents from Mr. Cowles. 

Only one out of every 1,000 letters 
mailed in the United States ever 
reaches a dead letter office. If a letter 
cannot be delivered, it goes back to 
its sender—unless the envelope bears 





Harris & Ewing 


Cowles Keeps Secrets to Himself 


no return address, in which case it 
goes to a post office “nixy.” 


The nixy’s job is to check on street 
addresses. For instance, if an unde- 
livered letter comes in addressed to 
Oshkosh Street, Abbeville, Alabama, 
and there is no Oshkosh Street in 
Abbeville, Alabama, the nixy leafs 
through city directories to find out if 
there is perchance an Oshkosh Street 
in Abbeville, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, or South Carolina; or in Abby- 
ville, Kansas; or Abbeyville, Ohio. 

When the nixy is stumped, the let- 
ter goes as a last resort to the dead 
letter office. There it is opened and 
read. If the return address is inside, 
the letter is sent back at a fee of five 
cents. If there is no clue to the author, 
the letter is burned. Up to 1870, the 
post office burned such correspond- 
ence periodically in big bonfires be- 
hind the White House. Now dead let- 
ters are cremated daily. 

Mail found to contain money or val- 
uable papers is kept on file. Untraced 
money is turned over to the Treasury. 


Fan letters to cinema or radio sts 
comprise much of this dead mai 
“Consignee letters” to steamships « 
hotels form a large share. About 8 
letters without any address at all a: 
mailed every day. These are usual! 
traced back to business firms, a: 
three out of 10 of such letters, say 
Mr. Cowles, have valuable enclosur: 

The dead-letter division is probab!| 
the only government bureau th 
cheerfully campaigns for its own e 
tinction. Its motto is: “Place yor 
full name and correct address on a! 
matter mailed and thus assist in pu! 
ting the dead letter office out of busi 
ness.” 

Yet Mr. Cowles and his aides in ! 
key cities throughout the country a: 
in no danger of losing their jobs. © 
an average day last year there wer 
33,777 dead letters. Mr. Cowles pri 
dicts that 1937’s figures will be mu 
higher than the 1936 total of 12,328 
618. “Business pick-up; more peop! 
writing; more direct-mail adverti 
ing,” he explains. 

Brisk Mr. Cowles, “the man wh 
knows America’s secrets,” has whit: 
hair and twinkly spectacles. He ha 
been 44 years in the post office. Eleve: 
of those years were in Catskill, N. Y. 
as assistant postmaster. The rest hav: 
been in Washington, among the dead 
letters. 





Notes about Town 


The lady from Columbus, O., is sti! 
talking about the gallantry of Wash 
ington shoe clerks. She had wander 
ed, after a long day’s sightseeing, int 
an F street shoe shop. An _ augus! 
young man met her at the door, ushe: 
ed her to a seat, and bent his hea 
graciously as she murmured a reques 
for something in a black T-strap. The 
he removed her right shoe, and lo 
there was 4 large, conspicuous hole i: 
the lady’s stocking toe. “Oh,” sh 
gasped, “I didn’t know I had that.’ 
The young man’s composure did no! 
crack. “Madam,” he breathed, “no on: 
but you and I will ever know.” 


* * * 


Homespun philosophers are, fo 
some reason, legion in Washington 


One of them, an old fellow with 
pipe, was penning a letter at the pos! 
office last week alongside a lady who 
was writing wish-you-were-here post 
cards. The lady sighed and fanne 
herself with a postoffice blotter. “Yo 
are hot,” diagnosed the old man. Th: 
lady admitted it. “Where you from?” 
said the old man. “Indiana,” said th: 
lady. “Hmm,” said the old man, “that 
is the home of James Whitcomb Riley. 
the immortal poet who wrote, “When 
God sends rain, then rain’s my choice.’ 
Don’t let Riley down.” With that he 
went benignly back to his letter, The 
lady, looking rather crestfallen, gath 
ered up her postcards and scuttled 
away. 
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You'll Be Seeing 


Double or Nothing 
‘aramount’s producers did some pret- 
tv bad calculating in working out a 
formula for their latest musical. They 
tarted off all right by estimating Bing 
Crosby and Martha Raye as 100 per 
cent players for a sparkling musical 
comedy, but then they forgot to add 
either the sparkle or the comedy. 
Neither Bing’s crooning (of which 
there is more than plenty) nor Miss 
Raye’s noisy humor offset the minus 

ilue of a muddled story and poor di- 
ecting. Unlike most musicals, “Dou- 
ble or Nothing” reckons with too much 
ither than too little plot. In between 

ngs Bing, Miss Raye, Andy Devine 

d William Frawley go separate 

ays for three-quarters of the pic- 
ure—each one trying to win a $1,000,- 
(0) inheritance by complying with the 
erms of an eccentric old man’s will. 
\dding up, “Double or Nothing” offers 

fraction over nothing. 

Thin Ice (20th Century-Fox): There 
ire no pitfalls in “Thin Ice” as long as 
Sonja Henie is in the center of a huge 
ink, dipping, soaring and pirouetting 
over the ice. When she begins to glide 

ound in the midst of minor diplo- 

atic intrigues and a romance with a 
prince disguised as a reporter, how- 
ever, she skates pretty near the brink 
f thin entertainment. To sustain her 
n these trying moments, director Sid- 
iey Lanfield has offered her the sup- 
ort of Tyrone Power, Arthur Treach- 

. Raymond Walburn, Leah Ray and 

san Davis. These players manage to 

ject what dramatic substance there 
in the diluted rehash of the peasant 
irl-prince fable. “Thin Ice” is weak 
n many parts, but while Sonja is skat- 
Joan Davis is singing “I’m Olga 
om the Volga,” and Tyrone Power 
around, this picture is a satisfactory 
ttle comedy. 

The Prisoner of Zenda (United Ari- 
ts): David Selznick has accomp- 
shed the seemingly impossible. He 
1as turned a piece of standard roman- 
c nonsense into one of the most ex- 
ma stories ever told on the screen. 

» has transformed the mythical king- 
liom of Graustark into a brilliant set- 
ng for a swashbuckling drama in 
hich a true heir and his scheming 
tep-brother struggle for the posses- 
ion of athrone. It sounds like hokum 
nd it is, but it’s on a grand scale 
rom start to finish. There’s a hand- 
ome and honorable king and _ his 
qually handsome and_ honorable 
ousin (both played by Ronald Cole- 
ian), a lovely but unhappy princess 
Madeleine Carroll), a villainous duke 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr.), and a plot- 
ing blackguard (Raymond Massey). 
There are duels, a kidnaping, and a 
castle in which death seems to lurk 
in every dark passageway. Through 


(Paramount): 





Lovely but Unhappy 


Miss Carroll: 


the superb acting of the entire cast 
(particularly Coleman and Fairbanks) 
the melodramatic situations of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” seem beguilingly 
human. This lavishly produced pic- 
ture will have those who see it salut- 
ing producer Selznick with the same 
delight as loyal subjects of Graustark 
hail King Rudolph \ 
queen Gai eG 


Flickers 


G Walt Disney is having trouble 
finding a voice. Fifty radio stations 
have been searched without success 
for the voice of “Snow White” in the 
first Disney full-length feature, “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs” which 
is now being prepared in technicolor. 

@ Babies are one of the best bar- 
ometers for indicating the degree to 
which film stars are popular with the 
public, Hollywood decided last week 
when it was revealed that 274 babies 
have been named after Claudette Col- 
bert, 254 after Carole Lombard, 226 
after Irene Dunne and 201 after Mar- 
lene Dietrich. 

@ According to a survey just com- 
pleted, 107 professions, trades and 
specialties are represented on the side 
lots of Hollywood’s studios. Among 
the thousands working behind the 
scenes are foundrymen, sculptors, 
paperhangers, artificial flower makers, 
upholsters, plumbers, wood carvers, 
sail riggers, toolmakers, blacksmiths 
and tinsmiths. 











Personal to Fat Girls! — <a can slim 


down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
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TREAT 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE'S WAY 


For constipation, we can't beat food old “fashioned, 
pleasant tasting Lane’s Tea, Made from selected herbe. 
Contains no harmful drugs. Easy to use. Simply brew the 
leaves like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acts directly on the 
colon, aiding the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
ing out Py age a! we I + 

we ask is that try Lane’s Tea at our expense 
CB Writes posteartioe FREE 10-day treatment. 


LANE’S TEA, 175 North St., LeRoy, N.Y. 


LANE’'S TEA 


THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 








PHILCO 5S-tube Radio or 22 Cal. Rifle 
YOURS for GIVING AWAY FREE Sachet Per 
fume and Italian Novelty Ring with every bea of 
UCA MENTHO SALVE (for cuts, burns, sores, ec 
zema, etc.) easily sold to friends at 25c a box and re 
mitting per premium plan catalog. Dozens of premiume for 
selling only 12 boxes, sent prepaid. n't sends penny. We are re 
liable. Send postcard to od postcard to UEA FG. CO., misdasecbetcttaitntintns Mb sci C43, Chicago, i. 
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Supplies the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 


NATURE’S com sri: 


will 
GETA BOTTLE TODAY oaGaE 





take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 


and win the slender wey figure a ny yours, 


=ED BUGS 


coo GETS THEM ALE 


To kill bed bugs, their eggs and young, use 
Peterman’s Discovery. All-purpose insecticides 
can't do the job as well. Spray Discovery into all 
cracks in wall and floor. Put it in mattress seams, 
bed springs, behind baseboards, moldings, wherever 
bed bugs breed and hide. Bugs suck it in and die. 
25c, 35c and 60c at your drugzgist's. 
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subscribe t Sa 
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PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
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SINUS Hae 


po nage thee Free pense tells all about Sinus troubles— 

neglect—how you can get quick relief 
ly ‘ae = pains; describes new discovery for 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief Guar- 
amteed. Liberal No-Risk Trial. One cent per treatment. 
Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
stele) 4a 4a Dept. M42 E.Pearson St.,Chicago, Ill, 
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ices year round! 

itch Ro - lowland. Wate 
——" we 4 beginners free book. 

f-*- ron Cansing (iak'3) Now Orieans. La. 








won't kill Live- 
stock, Pets or 
Poultry—Gets Rats 
Every Time. K-R-O 
is made fromm Red Squill, a 
taticide recommended by 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533} 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 
Druggists. Results or 
hy Money Back. 
=: K-R-OCompany, 
S Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


Face Tain If secionod, 

$1; if not, it’s Free. 

AS I 4 MAz:: Secs Ce 
ow ay. °. 


APN Stomach Ills 





Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


treat 
FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved 
from expensive operations. Learn all about 
this amazing inexpensive home treatment. 
Pain relieve from the start. No rigid or 
liquid diet. This valuable booklet sent FREE 
with information as to guaranteed trial offer. 
TWIN CITY VON CO., Dept. 236, St. Paul, Minn. 


FALSE TEETH 





My pleasant and economi- 
cal mother will please you. My 
guarantee plan gives you 3 months’ 


trial to see how they fit and look. Un- DAYS 
less you are satisfied they do not 
cost you one cent. TR | A L 


» We 


to your health and ap- 
pearance. My special 
method is 





DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 
Dept. 1-M, 583-05 Missouri Ave. E. St. Louis, fil. 











SCHOOLS 


Formula by Wells 


“Mere cannon fodder and stuff for 
massacres and stampedes.” 

In educational circles last week, 
these words constituted the latest im- 
portant criticism of present-day stu- 
dents throughout the world. The crit- 
ic was H. G. Wells, England’s brilliant 
prophet of things to come and author 
of best-sellers in the field of science 
and history. 

Delivered at Nottingham, England, 
during the annual meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement 
of Science (see page 11), the criticism 
was a sweeping attack on modern 
teaching methods. In describing un- 
dergraduates of today as being too 
ignorant to be anything but “mere 
cannon fodder,’ Wells blamed not the 
student but the school. The peda- 
gogical system was at fault, he said, 
and he offered a formula to correct it. 

The formula, said Wells, would give 
everybody an “irreducible minimum” 
of informative education and would 
relate that education to the pressing 
needs of modern life. This, he ex- 
plained, could be acquired by every 
individual in 2,400 hours—240 school 
hours a year for 10 years. His sys- 
tem would follow this broad outline: 

1) A sane education should begin 
with a study of the development of 
mankind—tirst as a study of the genus 
Man and then as a study of races, 

2) Along with the history of Man, 
children should be taught elementary 
physics, chemistry and biology. 

3) History should be taught in the 
form in which archeologists have been 
piecing it together. That is, it should 
be taught as “the record of the growth 
of primary civilizations and the de- 
veloping roles of priests, king, farmer, 
warrior; the succession of stone and 
copper and iron; the appearance of 
horse and road and shipping...” Aca- 
demic courses should ignore the less 
significant history of royal crimes and 
scandals. 

4) Geography should be well taught 
and should be related to history. Stu- 
dents should know enough about maps 
and topography to understand why 
places are what they are and why they 
are where they are. 

5) Students should be taught “per- 
sonal sociology” so that they will un- 
derstand the religious and philosoph- 
ical interpretations of life and the 
world and so that they will have a 
rational approach to human relation- 
ships. 

In advocating this formula for edu- 
cation, Wells told the British scien- 
tists that it could be fitted in along 
with traditional courses in grammar, 
literature and languages. If followed, 
he said, it would equip the citizens of 
tomorrow with minds sufficiently ma- 
ture and informed to cope with the 
increasing perplexities of life and to 
defend themselves “against the dema- 
gogues of false doctrines that now 
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threaten the destruction of civiliza 
tion.” 

An impressive optimist who believ« 
that the ills of mankind will eventua) 
ly be cured by an international go) 

“ernment of aviators and engineer 
Wells offered his formula to educator: 
with this warning: “We have no tin 
to waste if our schools are not to ¢ 
on delivering fresh hordes of igno 
ant, unbalanced and uncritical mind 
at once suspicious and credulou 
weakly gregarious, easily baffled an 
easily misled into the monstrous r 
sponsibilities and dangers of this pr« 
ent world.” 


READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











ter off as fas as these reports are concer! 
ed—nobody’s doing anything about it . 

_- Bouic 
Havana, Cuba 


[Professor Ogburn, Chairman of the Sub-Committ« 
on Technology, acknowledged the work of the earli 
research body as a partial basis for the findings ma 
under his own direction. Few will hold that importa 
reports of this sort are worthless. The first step 
solving a problem is to present the problem coi 
petently and authoritatively.—Ed.] 


About China 

.. China has been a_ peace-lovin 
country, following the good, kind rules « 
Confucius and Buddha, who taught pra: 
tically the same rules of human conduct 
that Christ taught ... But there nev« 
yet was a truly Christian nation . .. The 
all trust in guns and bombs and arma 
ments. The so-called Christian nation 
have been sending missionaries to con 
vert the Chinese to their many differen! 
brands of Christianity. Later they sent 
soldiers to demand concessions and land 
in China. Now Japan is scheming to tak 
many provinces, but she may bite off mor 
than she can chew. 

John Erickson 

New Sweden, Me. 


” * * 


A few months ago, Italy attacked and 
took Ethiopia. We hadsome missionarie 
and a few others there, and they wer: 
warned that they were present at thei 
own risk. We just couldn’t be bothered 
Why? Because our moneyed men had n 
large interests there ... Now what? W: 
are meeting the same situation in China 
and what do we do? American citizen 
suddenly become quite 
someone has money invested there. Is ou: 
government to lose lives as it did in th« 
last war, to protect the millionaires? 

Mrs. Elsie Queen 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


Suggestion Reader’s A 
For many years, I have been won- 
other and magazines, books if dering 
periodicals might well be written some- 
using am I style the to according what 


now as to lineage arrangement in order 
reader the of necessity the eliminate to 


having to jerk his eyes back and forth 


each of conclusion the at left the to 


line, as is the present custom. Try 


before times several letter this reading 
you make up your mind as to the possi- 
.time-saver a as has system this bilities 


M. F. Morgan 
Bailey, N. C. 


Concerning PATHFINDER 


. In my job of presenting a news 
commentary daily to the listeners of the 
Don Lee Broadcasting System, I find that 


valuable, because 
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Sept. 18, 1937 


PATHFINDER gives me excellent back- 
ground on a wide variety of current topics, 
and on personalities as well as situations. 
My heartiest commendation for a fine job 
f reviewing the important affairs. I espe- 
ially appreciate your practice of present- 
ing a complete analysis of a major issue— 
ur lead article. They have been emi- 
ntly comprehensive and comprehen- 
ble. 
John B. Hughes, News Editor 
ion Lee Broadcasting System, 
in Francisco, Cal. 


PATHFINDER has a news presentation 
i a manner of explicitness I have yet 
find in the daily papers. I consider it 
fectly balanced. May it continue so. 

Robert B. McCauley, Jr. 
elter Island Heights, N. Y. 


PATHFINDER is the best all around 
cazine I ever saw. I have been teach- 

school for more than 30 years and 
ve been a minister 25 years. Your 
igazine has just what I want to know 
condensed form. 

J. J. Ellyson 

lejo, Cal. 


* * * 


. . It is nice to think of PATHFINDER 
ming to you 52 times a year if you 
“keep your dues paid.” But it will stop 
you overlook the time when your sub- 
ription runs out. I can’t get along 
ithout your magazine. 
J. L. Holsapple 
ister, Okla. 


Ya 
I have read your lead article every week 
r two years and have certainly found it 
wonderful and educational piece of work. 
George W. Hughes 


ston, Mass. 
>--t—S™ 


(Continued from page 3) 
connection with the cinema” without 
reflecting adversely on Judaism. 

Many people hold that schooling pre- 

its the most effective weapon against 
evil propaganda. They contend that 
iodern propaganda is effective main- 
ly because the minds it influences are 
intrained, soft, gullible. If young, sus- 
ptible students were given a proper 
tandard of values, these people be- 
lieve, they would be better able to 
udge the propaganda aimed at them 
later in life, accepting the good and 
ejecting the bad. 

In Williamstown, Dr. William Math- 
r Lewis, president of Lafayette Col- 
ge in Easton, Pa., supported this 
iew. “American public opinion in 
ieorge Washington’s day,” he said, 
was vastly more enlightened than at 
resent ...Now we are influenced 
y the newspaper, the radio and the 
1ovies, to which we cannot talk back 
.. We are surrounded by clouds of 
propaganda ... It becomes a matter 
f prime importance for our institu- 
ions of learning to encourage en- 
ightened public opinion .. .” 

On the other hand, to Dr. James L. 
MecConaughy, president of Wesleyan 
University and of the American Asso- 
iation of Colleges, America’s large 
chool population of about 30,000,000 
tudents was a cause for regret. He 
leclared that “democracy would be 
wise if it would curb the education of 
thousands of our present public school 
population ... for hundreds of thou- 
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Clinchy Actively Headed the Symposium 


sands today a high school training is 
largely a waste of time, a waste of 
public funds .. .” 

POPULAR: The “popular” propa- 
ganda mediums—press, radio, movies 
—took the lion’s share of attention at 
the parley. Chief point of agreement 
among the several journalists leading 
the press debate was that. the news- 
paper is still the most important 
propaganda medium in_ existence. 
Both the cinema and the radio reach 
more people than does the press. How- 
ever, in the 40,300,000 newspapers sold 
daily and the 29,950,000 sold each Sun- 
day in the United States, as well as in 
other millions of weeklies and maga- 
zines, news is treated directly. For 
the great mass of citizens, the news- 
paper is the one direct source of in- 
formation about what is happening. 

Three men questioned ,the accuracy 
of the modern press. Norman Thomas, 
Socialist leader, complained _ that 
papers gave one-sided pictures of dis- 
putes in the news by “splashing” re- 
ports of charges on front pages and 
“burying” subsequent stories refuting 
the charges. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
contributing editor of the left-wing 
magazine, The Nation, charged that 
news was frequently “distorted” by 
“newspaper barons” who refused to 
publish “anything not desired by the 
local industrial potentates.” Father J. 
W. R. Maguire, Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor and a governmental mediator 
in labor disputes, asserted that labor’s 
case is frequently neglected or un- 
fairly treated in the press. 

On the other side of the fence was 
Wilbur Forrest, assistant editor of the 
arch-Republican New York Herald 
Tribune. He disagreed with both Vil- 
lard and Fr. Maguire and claimed “re- 
markable strides” forward for the 
press in presenting unbiased news to 
the public.7 

The debates also considered the 
Newspaper Guild, press writers’ union 


t Careful readers noted an interesting example of 
divergent reports on the same subject in newspaper 
stories of the labor discussion at Williamstown. Re- 
ported the Republican New York Herald Tribune: “The 
pronounced labor sympathy of the leaders of the 
forum was ehallenged frequently by hecklers.’’ Said 
the Democratic New York Times: *“There was an over- 
whelming preponderance of opinion voiced and ap- 
Plause delivered ...in favor of the belief that the 
‘right to work’ is a glittering phrase.’’ 


| 
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The most excruciating pains of Sciatica, Rheumatism, Ar 
thritis, Gout, Lambago, Neuralgia, Muscles and Joints give 
way like magic under this far-famed Rattlesnake Oil com 
pound ointment. Nothing im all the world is in as high 
favor for pain relief as Rattlesnake Oil Compound. If you 
follow the simple directions carefully even the first ap- 
plication gives relief in the most stubborn cases 
SEND NO MONEY Action now brings quick relief. 
Order now by postcard or tele- 
am. Pay postman only $1.00, plus postage on arrival. 
f not satisfied after using half of jar, return balance and 
get your dollar back. 
THE RATTLESNAKE PRODUCTS CO. 
_ Dept. 1009 Coral Gables, Fia. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a PREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest.’’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 


Sedalia, Mo. 


$ Pay Ho 
3.50 Truss FREE tieney 
now or ever you get this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or en opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Molds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 


slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 30 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E 0. KOCH, 9074 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Ma 


ARTHRITIS- 
NEURITIS- 
RHEUMATISM 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Arthritis —Rheumatism — Neuritis —Sciatica 
—Lumbago, you must first get rid of the old 
and false belief that Uric Acid is all that 
causes them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism— 
Arthritis.” In simple words this helpful 
Book reveals startling, proven facts that 
every sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-A Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


fey PROSTATE 
FACTS DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.” 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 


















Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Okcrs 


Including diagrams, flustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 
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oa and at Srane advertising office as listed on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 Assorted Folders, name 
imprinted $1.00—Cost 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. 4 


BOOKS 


BOOKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular Me- 
chanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE a 


NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Wash Washington, Minne- 
sota, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota and Montana. 

Farm income advancing but land prices still low. 

Literature. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
ific R St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
ings paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
Cosmetics, (P) Hynes, California. 


EARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 

Home. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 

tributors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 95S. 


$8 TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
chandise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME for national ad- 
vertiser. Pay weekly. ee furnished. Apply 
Premium, G. P. O. Box 231-C, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything supplied. 
We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write May's 
Cosmetics, University Station (A), Tucson, Arizona. 


WE PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards 
at home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-CA Main, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man want- 
ed to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 

quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make 

up to $12 a day. Wonderful new proposition. Par- 

Soapees Ph mag Write McNess Co., Dept. 18, Free- 
r inols. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 698-L Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 

Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 
25c. Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
fect | Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER, 15c. Films developed by 
Special Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints 
3c, Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo. _ 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
largements, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 

roll 25c. Dubuque Film i Service, Dubuque, I Iowa. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Sparkling Prints 15c. 8x10 En- 
largement 25c. Court Photo, West Salem, Wis. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


TOBACCO 


LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
$1.00. Riverside neh, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 


__WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS _ 
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Rhyming Dictionary, Writers Guide. Submit best 
poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Publishers, Portland. Ore. 


EXCESSIVE SUGAR 


in the urine, caused by Alimentary Glycosuria Acidosis iS, 
often roagonds to the use of PANCRETONE 


TABLET Write for FREE Trial Package. 
NATIONAL MEDICAL PRODUCTS CO., 
82 W. Washington, Dept. 79-M, Chicago 


PROSTATE SUFFERERS ! 


ar me — you pew 
completely CUR 
MYSELF of Painful Prostate Gland trouble with a ce 
easy home treatments, at practically no cost. No 
drugs, medicine or electricity! Write today! 


W. B. IRONS, 2108 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, 0. 











for pile suffering. Ff you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you wil! bless 
the e A that you read this, Write today. E. R. 
+5 300-C4 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


pil ES: DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


Page Co 
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Thomas Cited on Attempt to Escape Hell 


which recently voted to join the C. I. 
O. Villard, a Guild member, and For- 
rest agreed that the Guild could do 
“much good” by improving “deplor- 
ably low” editorial salaries but that 
a closed shop might produce labor 
news colored to favor the employe 
side of the problem, 

Discussion of the movies as a propa- 
ganda medium centered on the ques- 
tion of whether or not films are prop- 
erly educational. Well aware that 
there are 90,000,000 paid admissions 
to movies in this country every week, 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews argued 
that “motion picture producers are 
educators whether they know it or 
not.” Prof. Fred Eastman of the Chi- 
cago University Theological Seminary 
demanded that films show “life as it 
really is,” while the Rev. Gerald B. 
Donnelly, S. J., editor of the Catholic 
magazine America, wanted movies to 
embody “traditional morality.” The 
Legion of Decency, Catholic organiza- 
tion dedicated to cleaning up the 
movies, was pointed to as having ef- 
fected a “revolution” in the morals of 
movie production since 1934 “with- 
out censorship.” 

For their part, movie men rejected 
the role of educators. Chief sponsor 
of this view was Martin Quigley, pub- 
lisher of the Motion Picture Herald, 
who argued: 

“These critics deny or ignore the 
deliberately expressed policy of the 
entertainment film, which, simply 
stated, is to entertain . . . Motion pic- 
ture executives do not envision them- 
selves as teachers, statesmen, church 
men or economists ,.. If there are 
others who seek to use this medium 
for a message which they imagine the 
world is yearning to he ar, the obvious 
course for them is to get a camera and 
go to work.” 

Radio, the most pervasive of all 
propaganda mediums, which reaches 
an estimated 102,000,000 Americans 
through some 33,000,000 receiving sets, 
provoked least discussion of all. 
Franklin Dunham of the National 
Broadcasting Company claimed com- 
plete impartiality in radio’s presenta- 
tion of controversial subjects through 
the method of giving time to spon- 


Path finder 


sors of all sides in any argument. Hi, 
denied that radio chains exercised an 
censorship. His claims went uncha! 
lenged except by the Rev. James M 
Gillis, editor of Catholic World, wh 
condemned radio as a medium f; 
preaching. 

“I doubt,” he said, “whether a vit 
authoritative uncompromising pres¢ 
tation of gospel truth is possible 
any one of the great radio chai: 
under present conditions.” Fr. Gil! 
contended that the chains “dema: 
that radio preachers shall not give « 
fense” and that “if we are meticulous 
ly careful to hurt no one’s feelings . 
we are in danger of lapsing in 
innocuous banality.” 

POLITICS, LABOR: The _ supp! 
mentary forum on “Unifying Forces i 
a Democracy” under the leadership « 
Arthur Krock, chief Washington ob 
server for the New York Times, di 
volved into a debate over the rece 
Democratic debacle in Congress. 

Krock called the defeat of the Pre 
ident’s Court bill and the Wages anid 
Hours bill “frustrations of democracy. 
He suggested that “we will not cros 
the threshold of true democracy. . 
until the electoral majority registers 
its will on the government it has s« 
lected at once...” Admitting tha 
this Jeffersonian principle of direct 
mass rule might “bring wrong and in- 
justices in its train” he insisted thal 
“any democracy worthy of surviving 
must undergo the burdens as well a: 
the advantages of the system if it is to 











IO DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age an 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit you 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, 0.D., wit! 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES (o 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circula 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
5125 Pensacola Ave, Dept. 79N, Chicago, I! 


FALSE TEETH 
SE sae 


= = = 
ABOUT 
MY TEETH 
BEFORE 
ORDERING 
ELSE WHERE 





I have been making dental plates that fit 
—by mail for many years. Thousands of 
satisfied customers all over the countrs 
prove this. My methods insure satisfaction 
and YOU CAN AFFORD MY AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


SEND NO MONEY—‘“tmat® 


My dental plates are good-looking and durable. They 
are made with natural-looking pearly white rcelair 
teeth. They are guaranteed unbreakable. it well 
Improve your appearance. Make you look younger 
Enable you to chew your food and improve you: 
health. Impression material and directions free 
Don’t delay. Write TODAY for my prices and 
complete information. 
440 West 


Dr. S. B. HEININGER, D.D.S. 5." sci, "omen Sti 
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hold the barrier against .. . despot- 
isms.” 

Krock’s view was contested by 
Henry J. Haskell, editar of the Kansas 
City Star, who thought that “delays 
in Congress do not fundamentally dis- 

upt us” but “are valuable in giving 
ople time to get together, in unify- 
ig them.” 

The discussion of labor problems 
tended strongly to defend the work- 
ingman. Fr. Maguire, an experienced 
labor conciliator, contended that, de- 
spite the popular impression that 

rike violence is generally caused by 

trikers, it was actually more often 
work of employers. 

This view was upheld by another 
labor conciliator, Stanley Root of the 
Philadelphia Labor Relations Board, 
who asserted that employers incite 
vorkers to violence because quiet, 
vell-conducted walkouts have public 
upport and are likely to win. 

When the “right to work” was up- 

eld by Frank H. Selden, retired manu- 
facturer, Prof. Clyde Miller of Co- 
lumbia University remarked: “I sus- 
pect the ‘right to work’ is a glittering 
venerality. It means the employer 
will determine the conditions under 
vhich men will work and that unions 

ill not determine them. I suspect it 

a method of liquidating labor 
inions.” 

PEACE: A third forum on methods 

maintaining peace brought sharp 
disagreement between Norman Thom- 
s and Mrs. Harper Sibley, delegate to 
the recent Oxford Church Conference 
in England (PATHFINDER, Aug. 7). 
Thomas asserted that the very means 
by which Mrs. Sibley thought peace 
ight be assured—cooperation of 
democratic countries against “des- 
potisms”—might end in war. 

“We cannot and will not go to war 

r democracy abroad,” claimed the 

cialist chief, “without destroying it 

home and establishing a military 
iscist state.’ Thomas called for 
vorkers’ sanctions” against war in 
ie form of refusal to produce muni- 
ms or to fight. 

The Institute closed on the same note 

intellectual disagreement which had 

irked all the discussions. The final 
ash of opinions was between optim- 

m and pessimism for the future. Up- 
olding the optimistic viewpoint was 
(:overnor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York who said American government 

as improving yearly and that “we 
eed not fear for democracy.” 

Less cheerful was William E. Dodd, 
\'. S. Ambassador to Germany. In the 

urrent wars in Spain and China he 
iw “grave danger” to Democracy. 
Cooperation of the United States 
vith other democratic countries,” he 
iid, “is the only means of saving self- 
sovernment.” 

As the Institute broke up, one 
nteresting comment, emanating from 
Norman Thomas, was a peculiar blend 
ff cynicism and optimism: 

“Jews, Catholics and Protestants 
ire forgetting their respective roads 
to heaven in a common attempt to 
escape hell.” 








PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Indian Tree Game 


Since archery has become popular 
again, games with bows and arrows 
are appropriate. Such games were 
once among the most popular of In- 
dian sports. Their old tree game is 
interesting. 

About a dozen blunt or knob-headed 
arrows are needed for the game. These 
arrows are shot into a large tree so 
that they are caught in the foliage and 
hang there in many positions. At a 
given signal the players begin to shoot 
these arrows down. Every arrow a 
player brings down is his. Also each 
one of his that gets caught or lodged 
in the tree becomes a prize arrow for 
the other players to shoot at. If the 
players succeed in bringing down all 
the arrows, they win. But many times 
they lose all their arrows, and the 
tree wins. 








Brain Teaser 


A baseball diamond is a square 
with 90 feet on a side. In a game a 
player batted a ball at a speed of 30 
feet per second. The ball traveled 
across the diamond and into the hands 
of the shortstop who was standing 
22% feet from second base, but di- 
rectly in the runner’s path from sec- 
ond to third. The shortstop quickly 
hurled the ball to the first baseman at 
a speed of 48 feet per second. If the 
batter took one and a half seconds to 
start after hitting the ball, ran 15 feet 
per second, and one and a half seconds 
elapsed while the ball was in the 
shortstop’s hands, was the runner safe 
or out at first? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—tThe front 
wheel’s circumference is 12 feet and 
that of the back wheel is 15 feet. 

———-_— —__—— 


Smiles 


Ist Collegiate—What did you do dur- 
ing the summer? 

2nd Ditto—Worked in my Dad’s of- 
fice. What did you do? 

Collegiate—Oh, nothing either. 

Rygg—Does wife take to 
bridge? 

Joyner—She takes to it more than 
she brings home. 


your 





Chappell (visiting new dentist for first 
time)—Have you been a dentist very 
long, Doc? 

The Dentist—No, I was a riveter till I 
got too nervous to work up high. 
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Personnel Director—Yes, we have 
two or three positions open. Do you 
know anything about figures? 

Applicant—Do I? Why, sir, I was 
a life guard at Sea Breeze beach all 
summer. 


Helen—I understand Elsie’s fiance 
is supposed to be a dreadfully bad egg. 

Bertha—So that’s it. I’ve wondered 
for a long time why she didn’t like 
to drop him. 





Prospective Freshman—TIsn’t there 
some course I can take and complete 
without giving such a long time as 
four years to it? 

College President—That depends. 
my lad, on what you wish to make of 
yourself. When nature wants to make 
an oak she works away at it for a 
good many years. But if she only 
wants to make a squash she can do 
it in a few short months. 

Mrs. Gabble—Is your son still “a 
member of the army,” Mandy. 

Mandy—Ah ain’t sho’, mam. But ah 
knows dey am out lookin’ for him, so 
ah guess he’s at least still a member 
at large, 

Pete—Say, Tubby, why did the fore- 
man dock you yesterday? 

Tubby—Well, you know, Pete, a 
foreman is the fellow who stands 
around and watches his men work. 

Pete—Yes, I know that, but what’s 
that got to do with you getting docked? 

Tubby—Why he got jealous of me. 
People thought I was the foreman, 


Bettina—Am I the only woman you 
ever loved? 

Percival—Oh, no, you are the sixth. 

Bettina (pulling away from his 
arms)—The sixth! 

Percival—Yes, there were five be- 
fore you—my mother, my aunt and 
three sisters. 

Neighbor Groot—Have your hens 
stopped laying? 

Farmer Goober—Well, three of them 
have stopped in the last few days. 

Neighbor Groot—What was the 
cause? 

Farmer Goober—Too 
mer company. 


GET RELIEF FROM 


much sum- 








ATHLETE’S FOO 


SEND NO MONEY 


F YOU suffer with ATHLETE’S 

FOOT (Common foot itch), 

send us your name and ad- 
dress at once. We'll send, by 
return mail one bottle of AFNOL, |} 
Use AFNOL 10 days at our ex- 
pense and then if it has helped 
you, and you are satisfied send 
us $1 in payment. If not satis- 
fied just return the unused 
portion. AFNOL 
is a wonderful 
preparation for 
the feet and 
will give 
you the 
relief you 


long for, isp 
Write us 
today. 


J. R. GUTHRIE & CO. , 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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WILL YOUR OIL HEATER 
os iol ar aac GIVE YOU JUST THE HEAT 
YOU WANT — NO MATTER 


WHAT THE WEATHER ? 








INDEED IT Witt! a 
IT'S A OUO-THERM, THE 
HEATER THAT GIVES YOU 
REGULATED HEAT / 








THIS NEW KIND OF HEAT MEANS GREATER COMFORT 
WINTER, SPRING OR FALL! 


T may be balmy one day and zero 

the next—but it doesn’t matter if 
you have a Duo-Therm, the really 
modern oil-burning circulating 
heater! 


A New Kind of Heat! Here is heat 
you can fully adjust to changing 
weather. On cold days, you can turn 
on all the heat you want. On mild 
days, you can turn your Duo-Therm 
down to a tiny, smoke-free flame. 


All With a Simple Regulator! Just 
a mere turn of a handy dial gives 
you this regulated heat—just the 
amount of heat you want, when you 
want it! And that means— 
you don’t need to burn oil 
at zero-speed on mild days. 
You can turn the heater 
down at night—you save oil! 

Less Waste—More Heat! 
A Duo-Therm doesn’t “heat 


DUO-THERM 


OIL-BURNING 


DUO-THERM DIVISION, MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LANSING, MICH. 


EASY 
PAYMENTS! 


See Your 
Dealer! 





all out-doors” as do heaters that burn 
with a high, pointed, wasteful flame. 
Duo-Therm burns with a full floating 
flame that licks lazily against thesides 
of the heater. It sends more heat into 
your home—and Duo-Therm has a 
special “waste-stopper” that keeps 
heat from rushing up the chimney. 


No Ashes! No Dirt! No Noise! 
Duo-Therm burns less expensive 
fuel oil. Burns silently. There is no 
odor. No smoke. No coal to shovel. 
No ashes. No soot to clean up. A 
cleaner home—a warmer home! 

Mail the Coupon Below for complete 
details of this marvelous new 
kind of heat! Or see your 
Duo-Therm dealer. Whatever 
your heating needs, you'll 
find a Duo-Therm to fit them. 
You have a choice of three 
beautiful finishes. Low prices! 
Easy payments! 





ating HEATERS 


ONLY DUO-THERM 
has all these modern features! 


Duo-Therm’s Heat Guides are 
scientifically designed to heat 
your house at “‘body levels’ and 
to set up a circulation that leaves 
no cold spots. 


Duo-Therm’s Heat Regulator— 
Simple as turning a dial! All the 
heat you want on cold days, just 
enough to take the chill off on 
milder days. 


Duo-Therm’s Patented Dual- 
Chamber Burner — Greatest 
clean-fire range of any burner! 
Silent, clean, odorless—from pilot 
light to maximum heat! 


Duo-Therm’s Waste-Stopper 
prevents heat from rushing up 
the chimney, sends more heat 
into the room. Saves oil! 


Duo-Therm’s Full Fioating 
Flame means better combustion, 
more heat per gallon, greater 
economy! 


Sate!— Duo-Therm heaters are listed as 
standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


DUO-THERM DIVISION 
Dept. P-79, Motor Wheel Corp., 

Lansing, Michigan 

Please send me information on the Duo-Therm 
Circulating Heaters. 
ee 


Address ae tae 
City- — —— State =e 
I would also like to know about [| Duo-Therm 
Oil-burning Ranges [_] Water Heaters [| Furnaces 
(] Trailer Heaters (_} Radiant Heaters 



















